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ABSTRACT 

Traditionally,  the  American  university  has  has  not 
been  involved  v/ith  its  corojaunity ,   liov/ever,  mounting  pressures 
from  the  urban  crisis  coupled  with  a  gradual  university  concern 
for  its  environjiient  has  necessitated  that  the  university 
become  involved  v/ith  its  coimviunity.   The  university  may  becoiue 
involved  in  a  number  of  programs  namely;  comanunity  improvement, 
comonunity  studies,  comraunity  service  and  comxaunity  relations 
programs.   It  can  also  offer  a  number  of  educational  extension 
services. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  investigate  the  role 
of  the  urban  university  in  comimunity  program.s  differentiating 
those  universities  v/hich  are  involved  from  those  which  are  not. 
Criteria  have  b sen  established  as  guidelines  to  test  university 
involvement.   A  university  involved  in  comauunity  improvemient 
programs  will  have  (1)  trained  personnel  v/ho  (2)  have  eicpressed 
a  v/illingness  to  be  activists  v/ithin  the  community.   The 
university  (3)  miust  allocate  office  space,  equipment  and 
m.oney  for  research  on  urban  problemis.   Furtherm.ore,  the  miunic- 
ipality  (4)!  miust  accept  the  university  as  a  potential  develop- 
m.ent  aid  and  (5)  be  willing  to  initiate  -orograms  in  which 


the  university  uia}/-  participate. 

To  test  the  stated  methcclolocy  a  study  was  made  of 
nineteen  selected  colleges  and  ,  universities  in  Greater 
Boston.   The  study  vras  based  priraeirily  on  interviev/s  v/ith 
administrative  personnel  in  the  city  of  Boston  as  well  as 
the  selected  universities. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

European  universities  have  had  a  long  history  of 
involvement  with  their  cities.   Universities  such  as  Paris, 
Bologna,  and  Haniburg  have  always  been  of  the  city  and  con- 
cerned with  urban  problems.   Unfortunately,  such  has  not 
always  been  the  case  in  the  United  States,   Harvard  College, 
our  first  institution  of  higher  learning  chose  the  then 
rural  area  of  Cambridge  instead  of  Boston  for  its  location. 
Most  of  our  schools  followed  suit  and  the  typical  college  or 
university  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries  was  one  with  ivied  walls  "far  and  away  from  the 
maddening  crowd. "   The  sole  purpose  of  these  schools  was  to 
foster  knowledge  through  education.   Research,  much  less 
com^munity  involvement  was  relatively  unknown. 

In  the  latter  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries 
a  number  of  colleges  and  universities  becam.e  involved  ■  v/ith 
the  area  in  v;hich  they  were  located.   These,  however,  were 
rural  schools  established  under  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1S62. 
The  impact  that  this  group  of  schools  has  had  on  agriculture 
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has  been  impressive.   J,  Martin  Klotsche  of  the  University 

of  Wisconsin  states  that: 

No  development  in  American  higher  education  illustrates 
the  use  of  intellectual  leadership  to  meet  the  needs 
of  society  than  the  land  grant  system.   Designed  to 
provide  the  means  to  which  the  welfare  of  a  rapidly 
expaiiding  nation  could  be  advanced,  land  grant 
institutions  deliberately  set  out,  with  spectacular 
success  to  educate  people,  to  develop  programs  and 
to  carry  on  research  in  agriculture  and  engineering. 
As  a  result  no  other  nation  has  approached  the  American 
record  of  agricultural  productivity. 

During  this  time  in  which  rural  areas  were  receiving 

agricultural  assistance  from  state  colleges  and  universities, 

there  v/as  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions 

of  higher  learning  located  in  urban  areas.   This  increase 

was  due  mainly  to  the  urban  expansion  which  was  engulfing 

those  universities  formerly  located  on  the  urban  fringe. 

Coupled  with  this,  however,  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 

number  of  nev;  universities  which  located  within  big  city 

limits.    Throughout  this  period,  hov/ever,  most  colleges 

and  universities  remained  aloof  from  the  city  in  which  they 

v/ere  located.   Little  if  any  thought  v/as  given  to  university 

expansion,  coirimunity  relations,  or  involvement  in  community 


■^J.  Martin  Klotsche,  The  Urban  University,  pp.  26-27. 

'Notable  among  these  are  John  Hopkins  University, 
Syracuse  University,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Roosevelt  University  and  Vanderbilt 
University. 


oriented  programs  v/ith  the  effect  that  the  problem  of  "town 
vs.  gown"  resulted.   The  vigor  which  v/as  shown  by  the  land 
grant  schools  v;as  never  adapted  by  the  urban  institutions. 
Rather,  scholars  still  looked  with  disdain  upon  cities  and 
anyone  who  concerned  hiraself  with  big  city  problems  virtually 
v/rote  himself  an  academic  "one-way"  ticket.   Indeed  it  raight 
be  said  that  the  goal  of  the  university  during  this  time  was 
''to  encourage  disinterested  thought:  thought  which  is  not 
concerned  with  its  o-'jm   social  and  economic  consequences, 
thought  free  from  the  responsibility  of  action. " 

University  detachedment  seemed  to  stem  from  the 
following  factors.   First,  the  university  had  not  reached 
an  "economy  of  scale"  v/herein  it  could  afford  to  become 
involved  in  comraunity  affairs.   Colleges  and  universities 
considered  it  unethical  to  allocate  students '  tuition  money 
toward  coromunity  programis ,  furthermore,  very  few  universities 
at  that  time  received  the  endowments  that  large  nunfoers  of 
schools  do  taday.  '■'   Hence,  most  schools  simply  lacked  the 
financial  resources  to  become  involved.   Secondly,  the  problems 


Sir  Eric  Ashby,  "Technology  and  the  Academics",  quoted 
in  University  and  Community,  April  25,  1963,  p.  26. 

From  an  interview  with  Kenneth  Hey good ,  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Liberal  Education  for  Adults,  Boston  University, 
July,  1967. 


of  urban  areas  hact  not  yet  reached  the  "crisis"  level:;  the 
Negro  migration  to  Northern  cities  v/as  just  beginning; 
incompatible  land  uses  and  suburban  sprav/l  were  just  begin- 
ning to  be  perceived  and  rampant  individualism  ^^7as  a  way 
of  life.   To  be  sure,  other  urban  problems  already  existed 
but  miOst  could  not  get  the  recognition  and  support  to 
make  them  popular  issues. 

As  big  city  problems  multiplied,  however,  urban 
colleges  and  universities  found  that  they  could  no  longer 
remiain  aloof  from,  their  commiunity.   City  populations  declined, 
yet  congestion  continued  because  of  the  increase  of  suburban 
residents  who  now  comimuted  to  the  central  city's  office 
buildings;  industry  foresook  the  city  for  "greener  pastures" 
leaving  the  urban  poor  v/ith  an  ever  decreasing  number  of 
job  opportunities;  the  technology  of  factories  antiquated 
scores  of  slcilled  v/orkers ;  and  schools  trained  students 
for  jobs  that  no  longer  existed. 

Although  not  always  wanting  to  become  involved,  many 
universities  found  that  mere  survival  dictated  that  thev 


^An  exam.ple  from  Esguire,  "The  Human  Race  Has,  May?oe, 
Thirty-five  Years  Left",  by  David  Lyle,  Sept.,  1957,  p.  132. 
"As  recently  as  19S3,  thirty-si;:  percent  of  all  vocati'^nal 
education  funds  were  allocated  to  the  miOst  rapidly  declining 


take  an  interest  in  their  community.   There  were,  hov/ever, 
t\vo  other  factors  which  had  a  great  influence  on  university 
involvement,  nameiv  the  availability  oi:  federal  and  private 
grants  and  the  "nev/  v/ave"  academician  v;ho  v/as  deeply  concerned 
with  urban  pr  ob  1  era  3  . 

These  two  fa.ctors  coupled  with  the  growing  compleicity 
of  urban  society  has  resulted  in  an  increasing  involvement 
by  American  colleges  and  Universities. 

I.  \mY   A  UNIVERSITY  SHOULD  BECOME  INVOLVED 

The  forces  of  the  urban  crises,  and  availability  of 
funds  are  e::ternal  stimuli  v/hich  increasingly  demand  invol- 


ir.Qustry  in  the  United  States — agriculture.   Most  of  the  rest 
v/ent  to  home  ecom.onics .   All  of  which  says  something  profound 
about  our  educational  efforts ,  about  the  intellect  in  charoe 
and  the  capacity  to  change. " 

One  of  the  earliest  and  best  known  examples  of 
university  involvemient  is  that  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  the  Hyde  Parh-Kenwood  area  of  Chicago.   During  the  late 
1940 '  s  and  early  1950 's  the  university  sav/  its  once  pleasant 
neighborhood  in  a  physical  decline.   Because  of  this,  enrol- 
liasnt  fell  during  the  early  1950 's.   It  was  also  becom.ing 
increasingly  difficult  to  attract  the  desired  faculty  members. 
Working  v/ith  the  community,  the  university  sought  drastic 
steps  to  help  reverse  the  trend,  and  becam^e  one  of  the  prim.e 
movers  in  an  urban  renewal  project  investing  over  $30  million 
of  its  own  funds.   (A  few  observers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  project  was  not  one  of  university  "policy".   Rather  it 

v/as  started  by  a  few  individuals  v/ithin  the  school  and  was 
viewed  primarily  as  a  real-estate  venture.) 


veroent  in  corfjrLunity  programs.   Hov/ever,  there  are  also 
inherent  characteristics  of  the  university  which  are  interna 1 
stin"'.uli  and  give  added  evidence  to, .why  a  university  should 
become  involved. 

First  of  all,  the  university  has  tim.e.   Institutes 
of  higher  education  no  longer  corner  the  market  on  intel- 
lectual research.   Municipalities  are  increasingly  adding 
trained  researchers,  planners,  and  educators  to  thier  pay- 
rolls.  Business  and  industry  employ  experts  to  analyze 
plant  location  and  economic  grov/th  potential.   X'Jith  this 
added  intellectual  flavor  in  the  public  and  private  sector, 
one  of  the  universities  most  unique  characteristics  is  thcit 
it  has  time.   The  scholar  is  not  subject  to  the  pressures 
of  production  v/hich  demand  imar.ediate  results  from  the 
municipal  employee.   He  can  test  theories  and  question 
existing  policies  and  he  can  innovate  and  offer  alternatives 
to  creative  problem  solving. 

Secondly,  the  university  is  not  bound  by  archaic 
political  boundaries.   Most  local  governments  must  adhere 
to  political  boundaries  established  two  and  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Problems  such  as  air  and  water  pollution, 
sev/age  disposal  and  an  inadequate  transportation  systemi 
can  be  solved  most  effectively  and  comprehensively  on  a 
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level  above  that  of  the  .Local  municipality.   To  solve  the 
air  pollution  probler-".,  the  v/hole  region  it  affects  must  be 
covered.   The  university  is  in  a  unique  situation  because 
it  transcends  local  covernraents  and  can  conduct  research 
on  a  ir.ore  coraprehensive  level.   It  can  rise  above  the  local- 
ism that  often  stands  in  the  v/ay  of  progress  and  it  can 
isolate  problems  and  view  themi  in  their  relationships  to 
the  city  as  a  v/hole. 

Third,  the  university  is  a  relatively  stable  entity 
in  a  changing  society.   People  in  our  urban  areas  move,  on 
the  average,  once  every  five  years.   Businesses  and  industry 
move  frequently  in  search  of  better  locations.   Political 
parties  and  ideologies  can  change  v;ith  any  given  election. 
The  university  is  a  constant  in  this  v/orld  of  change.   If 
comjaitted  to  the  urban  scene,  it  can  give  a  real  sense  of 
identity  to  its  comanunity  and  serve  as  a  continuing  con- 
sultant on  cov.uaunity  problems. 

These  three  characteristics  plus  the  external  stim.uli 
of  the  urban  crises  and  availability  of  funds  give  justific- 
ation to  the  value  preference  that  universities  should  becom.e 
involved  in  corrmunity  pro  gramas .   The  university  has  at  its 
disposal  an  interdisciplenary  task  force  that  can  comprehen- 
sively attach  every  aspect  of  urban  life.   The  social  and 
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applied  scientist,  engineer,  architect  and  artist  can  study 
problems  frora  a  variety  of  perspectives.   The  emphasis  on 
comprehensive  planning  in  the  city  planning  profession 
indicates  that  the  university  should  be  a  vital  resource 
for  the  future. 

II,   GOALS  OF  A  COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY 

The  traditional  goals  of  Avaerican  institutes  of 
higher  education  have  been  tv/ofold:   (1)  to  further  knov/- 
ledge  through  education  and  (2)  to  perform  research. 
Stating  that  the  university  should  becomce  involved  gives 
us  a  third  goal;  namely,  community  involvement. 

If  then,  the  university  becomes  involved  in  community 
programs,  the  university  must  decide  \/nere  this  involvement 
fits  v/ith  the  hierarchy  of  other  goals.   The  following  are 
two  v/ays  in  v/hich  the  university  m^ight  viev/  this  commitrrient. 

First,  on  a  scale  of  prefe]:ences  the  goal  of  community 
involvemtent  is  placed  last.   The  reason  for  this  is  because 


7 
This  viev/  1.S    shared  by  Rev.  Seavey  uoyce  S.J.,  Vice- 
President  of  Boston  College,  Kenneth  Heygood  of  Boston  U. , 
Gordon  Brigham  of  M.I.T.  and  others.   The  concept  can  also 
be  found  in  J,  Martin  Klotsche's  T".- o  Urban  University. 
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institutions  can  not  lose  sight  of  their  prime  goal  which 
is  education.   Along  these  lines  then,  freshraan  and  soph- 
omores are  the  first  consideration,  then  juniors  and  seniors, 
graduate  students,  research  and  coirmunity  involvement.   This 
is  somewhat  of  a  traditional  view,  its  rationale  resting 
in  the  economic  fear  that  the  university's  budget  v/ill  not 
be  able  to  finance  all  that  it  v/ished  to  do.   If  such  a  case 
arises,  the  freshman  receive  the  top  r>reference. 

Second:  although  the  university  views  education 
^classroom)  as  the  primordial  function,  research  and  com.- 
m.unity  involvement  receive  equal  consideration  so  long  as 
they  relate  to  the  educational  process.   This  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  variety  of  ways,  for  e;:am>ple — an  urban  sociol- 
ogist doing  research  on  race  relations  can  incoporate  his 
study  with  the  classroom.   The  students  can  then  becomie 
actively  involved  through  field  v/orh.   Hence,  all  three 
goals  are  met  by  one  co-ordinated  program. 

A  second  problem  with  which  the  university  must  contend 
is  to  ascertain  its  degree  of  involvement.   Due  to   the  large 
number  of  variables  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  create  a 
"model"  or  e:cact  criteria  to  find  the  degree  to  which  the 
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university  will  becorae  involved.   Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, each  university  should  become  as  involved  as  its  own 
resources,  purpose  and  corfLinunity  will  allow  it.   This  is 
extremely  important.   Each  university  must  decide  for  itself 
if  and  how  much  it  v/ill  become  involved.   If  the  school  has 
small  financial  resources,  there  are  restrictions  placed  on 
the  types  of  programs  in  which  that  school  can  become  involved, 
If  the  institutions'  main  function  is  to  train  teachers, 
there  are  limits  to  the  type  of  involvement  with  which  a 
university  may  concern  itself.   There  are  not,  however, 
restrictions  of  the  degree  of  involvem^ent .   Finally,  if  the 
community  fears  or  mistrusts  the  university,  that  university 
can  usually  only  enter  into  a  type  of  "passive  concern"  for 
the  community  and  its  problems . 

III.   GUIDELINES  FOR  liWOLVEMENT 

There  are  also  a  number  of  m^ore  specific  guidelines 
that  a  university  must  consider  in  formulating  its  policies 
on  community  involvemient .   These  are  general  enough  so  as  to 
apply  to  all  programis  and  not  specifically  individual  ones. 

A,   The  university  must  show  a  sensitivity  to  basic  human 
needs  demonstrating  the  interrelationships  of  personal 
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freedora,  fulfillment  and  community  improvement. 
The  university  must  respond  v/ith  initiative  as  an 
educational  institution.   It  should  offer  a  unicfue 
approach  or  service  which  cannot  be  found  elsev/here. 
A  university  cannot  become  involved  in  all  types  of 
programs.   There  are,  in  fact,  lim.its  such  as  types  of 
resources  available.   Therefore,  the  university 
must  be  selective  v/hen  it  becomes  involved  in 
community  improvement  programs. 

Improvem>ent  programs  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
educational  process.   Therefore,  all  appeals 
should  be  evaluated  as  to  their  bearing  on  the 
primary  goal  of  the  university--the  advancement  of 
knov7ledge.   This  evaluation  should  consider  the 
follov.-ing: 

1.  One  im>portant  criterion  is  whether  the  service 
to  be  undertaken  adds  to  the.  (Educational  exper- 
ience.  Therefore,  all  appeals  should  be  studied 
in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  educational 
opportunity . 

2.  The  impact  of  the  experience  on  the  students  and 
professors  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their 


aciciition  to  the  educational  experience. 

3.  The  service  should  be  evaliiated  according  to 
its  relationship  to  liberal  education. 

4.  The  university  should  relinquish  programs  to 
other  community  agencies  once  the  pilot  project 
and  standard  setting  has  been  completed. 

5.  Involvement  m;ust  be  reviewed  periodically  in 
term.s  of  the  university's  role  as  a  catalyst 
of  change. 


CHAPTER  II 
PROGRAMS  IN  WHICH  A  UNIVERSITY  MAY  BE  INVOLVED^ 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  categorize  community 
programs  as  to  "type",  for  quite  often  there  is  an  overlap 
between  two,  three  or  all  types  of  functions.   In  a  sense, 
all  involvement  is  geared  toward  comjaunity  improvement. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  categorize  the  programs  so  as 
to  realize  where  and  why  the  university  should  becomie 
involved. 

There  are  basically  five  v/ays  in  which  the  university 
may  becomie  involved  in  the  comimiunity.   They  are:^ 

1.  Community  Improvement 

2 .  Comimunity  Studies 

3.  Education  Programs 

4.  Commiunity  Services 

5.  Community  Relations 3 


_  ^See  Chart,  Appendix  B-. 

This  grouping  is  based  on  a  study  by  Kenneth  Haygood 
of  Boston  University.   The  section  dealing  with  Community 
Imporvement  Programs  is  basically  the  same  as  Haygood ' s . 
The  other  groups,  however,  have  been  changed  and  I  have 
added  another  group  of  "Education  Programs". 

3  ,    .     .     .  .     ,     .       , 

Kenneth  Haygooa,  Tne  University  &  Comm.unity  EQucation  p.  iS, 
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I.   COMMUNITY  IMPROVEMiENT 

Community  improvement  programs  enable  the  university 
to  becomie  a  contributing  factor  towards  the  economic,  physical 
and  social  development  of  the  community.   There  are  many 
factors  which  may  form  the  basis  for  becoming  involved  in 
these  programs,  namely:  the  type  of  community  (physical 
characteristics,  political  ideology,  etc.)  in  which  the 
university  is  located;  the  willingness,  orientation  and 
interest  of  the  institution  to  allocate  resources  to  projects 
not  previously  undertaken;  the  intensity  and  kinds  of  problems 
that  need  improvement;  and  finally,  the  resources  which  the 
university  has  at  its  disposal. ^ 

The  interrelationships  of  these  factors  and  the  cross 
section  of  possibilities  resulting  from  thew  has  led  to  a 
variety  of  comraunity  improvement  programs  which  can  be  listed 
under  the  two  broad  headings  of  total  community  oriented, 
program^s  and  problemi  oriented  programis. 

TOTAL  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

Total  conmaunity  programs  consider  the  community  as  a 


V Ibid .  ,  p ,  15. 
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whole.   The  concept  upon  which  this  theory  is  based  is  that 

problems  of  our  society  are  so  interrelated  that  trying  to 

solve  them  independent  of  one  another  often  hinders  finding 

coraprehensive  ansv/ers  v/hich  are  beneficial  to  the  entire 

con-muni ty.   The  total  cOTnn'\unity  programs 

. . .are  thought  of  in  long  range  terms  in  which 

miembers  of  the  comjxiunity  engage  in  a  continuing 

process  of  cOuuViunity  improvement  and  work  to  solve 

particular  problems  as  a  single  part  of  the  contin- 

5 
umg  process.-^ 

The  role  of  the  institution  in  total  community 

improvement  programs  is  generally  very  extensive,  especially 

during  the  early  stages.   It  might  include  educational 

activities  to  provide  the  citizen  with  greater  knowledge 

about  his  commiunity  and  how  he  can  v;ork  v/ith  others  to 

improve  it;  providing  direct  services  to  the  comimunity  in 

terms  of  specialists  and  consultants  on  specific  problemis; 

staff  miembers  on  loan  to  help  get  a  particular  program  started; 

facilities  for  meeting  and  office  space  and  secretarial 

duplicating  services.   It  must  be  realized  however,  that 

these  services  to  the  comimunity  are  temporary.   This  is 

important  because  an  integral  aspect  of  this  type  of  program. 

is  that  the  community  must  comimit  as  many  resources  as 

^Ibid . ,  p.  19. 
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possible  and  v/hen  plausible  should  assurae  services  being 
carried  on  by  the  institution. 

Inherent  to  the  concexot  of  total  coruvaunity  is  that 
term  knov/n  as  coimnunity  development.   The  term  community 
development  has  no  v/idely  accepted  definition.   However, 
it  does  have  certain  characteristics  which  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  community  development  is. 

Essentially  community  development  implies  the  intej:- 
action  of  local  community  groups  with  outside  assistance 
groups.   Together  they  work  toward  a  coramon  goal  of  conimunity 
improvemient  v/ith  coatraunity  groups  eventually  assumincf  the 
role  played  by  the  outside  assistance. 

The  university  then,  (outside  assistance  group)  is 
involved  in  a  Icind  of  "self-help"  program  designed  to  help 
prople  help  themselves.   The  objective  of  such  a  program 
is  to  aid  in  the  evolution  of  a  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment that  is  best  suited  to  the  m.aximum  grov/th,  development 
and  happiness  of  human  bexngs  m  a  productive  society.. 


'^Ibid.  ,  p.  19. 

7  _ 

'ibid. ,  p.  23 . 
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PROBLEM  ORIENTED  PROGRAMS 

ProLlein  oriented  programs  on  the  other  hand  are  directed 
tov/ard  specific  problems  such  as  a  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hood.  It  is  aimed  says  Haygood 

.  ,  .v/ithin  the  community.   For  example,  representatives 
of  a  comimunity  may  determine  that  it  needs  to  restructure 
its  economic  and  tax  base;  prepare  a  building  plan; 
develop  a  youth  education  program. . .   The  representatives 
make  their  needs  known  to  the  institution  v/hich  (then) 
assigns  the  appropriate  subject  matter  specialists  to 
the  problem.. 

Im.plemventation  of  the  findings  is  then  left  as  the 

role  of  the  comm^unity  for  the  university  treads  on  dangerous 

^  .  .   -        9 
ground  when  xt  enters  the  poxiticai  arena. 

Direct  active  involvement  through  consultative  means 
is  only  one  v/ay  in  v/hich  the  university  can  become  involved 
in  problem  oriented  programs.   Another  v/ay  and  one  which  is 
particularly  fitting  to  the  institution  is  to  conduct  confer- 
ences on  specific  community  problems.   Water  and  air  pollution, 
increased  taxes,  transportation,  urban-blight,  economic 
stagnation  amiong  others,  can  be  discussed  by  university  and 


"Ibid . ,  p.  16. 

Donations  to  universities  are  tax-exempt.   The  reason 
being  that  universities  are  not  politically  affiliated.   If 
it  does  not  wish  to  lose  some  of  its  donations  it  v/ould  do 
v/ell  not  to  becomie  actively  involved  in  the  political  aspects 
of  community  improvement. 
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community  personnel.   Conferences  and  ensuing  inforraal  conver- 
sation are  excellent  vehicles  for  opening  up  discussions 
between  factions  which  heretofore  had  little  or  no  coramun- 
ication.   This  is  an  excellent  v/ay  for  a  university  to  becoriie 
involved  in  its  coirariunity  for  it  allows  the  theoretician  and 
pragmatist  to  discuss  problems  in  both  a  formal  and  informal 
atmosphere. 

II.   COiVMUNITY  STUDIES 

Professors  and  institutional  staff  miembers  have  for 
some  time  done  studies  on  the  various  aspects  of  community 
life.   Hov/ever,  miost  of  these  stv.dies  are  done  on  areas 
quite  distant  froui  the  university.   Such  studies  are  abso-- 
lutely  necessary  for  the  educational  and  research  process; 
yet,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  v/hy  an  institution  could 
not  direct  some  of  its  attention  to  studies  on  its  own 
commiunity.   In  this  way,  a  variety  of  community  needs  could 
be  researched,  unseen  problems  could  be  brought  to  the  fore 
and  creative  and  innovative  alternatives  could  be  set  forth. 

These  studies  should  not  be  confused  with  the  "problem, 
oriented"  area  already  delineated.   Although  sim.ilar,  these 
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studies  differ  because  they  are  not  necessarily  "action" 
oriented  as  is  the  assistance  given  in  specific  problem  areas. 
Studies  can  be  contracted  by  a  raunicipality  or  done  indepen- 
dantly.   Also,  the  studies  can  deal  with  the  community  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  with  a  specific  problem, 

III.   EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Furthering  Icnowledge  through  the  educational  process 

is  the  primary  concern  of  institutes  of  higher  learning.   The 

university  can  become  involved  with  the  comimunity  by  extending 

the  educational  function  to  include  the  following: 

ADTJT,?  EDUCATION  EXTENSION 

An  increasing  number  of  adults  are  realizing  that 
their  past  educational  experiences  are  inadequate  to  help 
them  meet  the  demands  of  todays  complex  urban  society. 
Continuing  educational  services  for  adults  in  undergraduate 
and  graduate  studies  will  help  these  people  by  teaching  them 
new  techniques  and  advancements  in  their  desciplines.   Through 
this  type  of  program  the  university  can  offer  a  unique  service 
directly  to  the  adult  members  of  the  community  and  indirectly 
to  the  community  as  a  v/hole. 
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IN  SERVICE  TRJ-vINING  FOR  MUI\TICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 

Governuient  is  gradually  becoraing  the  largest  employer 
in  our  urban  areas.   The  type  of  v'ork  it  must  perform  increases 
in  scope  as  our  society  becomes  more  comiplex.   This  has 
resulted  in  an  increased  demand  x^ot  only  in  the  quantity  of 
employees  but  in  their  quality  as  v/ell. 

In-service  training  programiS  are  aimed  solely  at 
training  employees  on  the  particular  discipline  of  their 
work  and  the  inter-relationships  betv/een  the  various  func- 
tions and  jobs  v/ithin  a  municipality.   Most  local  governmisnts 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  mieet  these  demands.   The  univer- 
sity can  help  alleviate  this  problem  by  allocating  resources 
to  in-service  training  programs. 

EDUCATING  STUDENTS  ON  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

With  seventy  percent  of  the  nations '  population 
living  in  urban  areas,  very  little  attention  is  given  to 
educating  students  in  "urbanology " .   Since  most  of  these 
students  v/ill  eventually  live  in  metropolitan  areas,  courses 
of  instruction  v/hich  deal  primarily  with  present  and  future 
urban  problemiS  v/ill  greatly  aid  the  student  as  a  knowledge- 


able  nieir.ber  of  society.   There  are  tv/o  ways  in  which  the 
university  can  program  this  extension  of  the  educational 
function.   The  first  is  through  course  instruction  alone 
and  the  second  is  to  combine  course  instruction  with  field 
V70rk.   Deciding  on  v/hich  method  to  use  depends  upon  the  type 
of  course  being  taught.   For  example,  a  history  of  raunicipal 
politics  lends  itself  to  the  former  v/hile  an  urban  sociology 
course  on  current  poverty  problem.s  can  optimally  be  taught 
using  the  latter. 

IV.   COiVif-iUNITY  SERVICES 

This  type  of  involvement  has  existed  in  many  univer- 
sities for  soine  time.   Quite  simply,  it  makes  certain 
university  facilities  and  services  available  for  commiunity 
use.   Medical  and  dental  facilities  and  services  are  provided 
for  the  commiunity;  legal  council  is  provided  by  law  students 
for  the  underpriviledged;  theatre  productions  are  open  to 
the  public;  and  rooms  are  allocated  to  the  commiunity  for 
group  raeetings. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  services  a  university  can 
provide  for  its  community.   It  must  be  pointed  out  however, 


that  the  function  of  providing  services  is  especially  irnpoj:- 
tant  when  there  are  only  a  fev/  universities  in  a  given  coiw- 
iriunity . 

V.   COI'-MUTIITY  RELATIONS  AND  CAMPUS  PLANNING 

The  above  are  all,  in  a  sense,  community  relations 
programs.   Providing  clinical  care  in  the  areas  of  medicine 
and  dentistry;  courses  for  adults,  services  to  industry, 
business  and  the  municipality;  lectures,  conferences  and 
exhibits  available  to  the  public  are  types  of  programs 
v/hich  can  be  loo]:ed  upon  from  the  viev/point  of  "com.m.unity 
relations".   But  above  and  beyond  these  there  is  an  area 
of  relations  that  all  too  often  is  neglected  by  institutes 
of  higher  learning;  namely,  that  of  informing  the  community 
on  plans  for  university  expansion.   The  com,munity  is  seldom^ 
av/are  of  the  university's  expansion  program.   Many  times 
they  hear  gossip  that  the  university  is  planning  a  large 
expansion  program  and  unfound  fear  spreads  through  a  neigh- 
borhood.  Seldom  does  the  governing  body  knov/  what  the 
university  is  planning  in  term.s  of  physical  developm.ent. 

The  first  step  in  alleviating  this  communications 
problemi  is  to  establish  a  campus  planning  agency  whose 


function  it  is  to  plan  and  progravii  the  university's  future 
expansion.   This  plan  should  then  be  raade  known  to  the 
neighborhood  and  the  •municipality.-'^   A  communications 
system  should  then  be  established  v/nich  informs  the  community 
of  university  intentions.   Such  a  systemi 'Vvould  help  alleviate 
fears  and  mistrust  which  the  comm.unity  has  of  the  university. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  UNIVERSITY  IKVOLVEJffiNT 


There  are  a  fev/  federal  program-s  which  encourage  the 
use  of  university  expertise.   These  program.s  are  designed 
incorporate  one  or  mtore  of  the  "types"  of  university  involve 
ment  but  are  mainly  concerned  v/ith  utilising  university 
technical  advice  in  action  oriented  specific  problem  areas. 

Urban  Renev/al.  Section  112  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 
allov/s  institutii;ns  of  higher  learning  and  hospitals  to 
become  actively  involved  in  the  urban  renev/al  process. 

Section  112  was  made  part  of  renewal  legislation 
because  the  Federal  Government  recognised  that: 

1.   Universities  are  often  surrounded  by  blight. 


o 


■^'-'There  is  however  danger  in  inform.ing  the  public  of  the 
desire  to  accfuire  large  tracts  of  land.   In  urban  area.s ,  v/here 
real  estate  values  are  high,  speculators  m.ay  obtain  this  laind 
and  hold  out  until  they  receive  an  e;diorbitantly  high  am.ount 
of  raonev  for  the  land. 


2.  These  institutions  have  ejrpansion  needs  that  are 

often  in  the  public  interest. 

3.  Traditionally  cities  have  shown  little  financial 

concern  for  this  problera  of  the  universities. 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  public  acceptance  of  institutional 

expansion  provided  that  this  growth  be  channeled 
v/ithin  the -overall  framev/orlc  of  local  objectives."^" 

Specifically,  Section  112  states  that: 

In  any  case  where  an  educa/tional  institution  or  a 
hospital  is  located  in  or  near  an  urban  renev/al  area, 
and  the  governing  body  determines  that,  in  addition  to 
the  elimination  of  slums  and  blight  from  such  area, 
the  undertaking  of  a  project  in  such  area  will  further 
promote  the  public  welfare  and  'the  proper  development 
of  the  community  (1)  by  m.aking  land  in  such  area 
available  for  disposition,  for  uses  in  accordance  with 
the  urban  renewal  plan,  (2)  by  providing  through  the 
redevelopment  of  an  area  in  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan,  a  cohesive  neighborhood  e'nvironment 
conpatible  with  the  func-tions  and  needs  of  such 
educational  institutio-n  or  hospital,  or  (3)  by  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing;  the  Admins itrator  is 

a"athorized  to  exteiid  financial  aid  under  this  title 

1     ■   •    12 
for  an  ur;oan  renewal  projec"c... 

Title  !_  o_f  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.   This 

provides  the  Taeans  by  which  federal  funds  are  make  available 


-'-■'-Herm^an  Field,  Development  of  Tufts  Nev/  England  Medical 
Center ,  A  Prelim.inary  Study,  (Boston;  October,  1964),  p.  6. 

"^'^Basic  Laws  and  Authorities  on  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  House  of  Representatives 
May  15,  1967.   pp.  314-315. 


to  states.   The  primary  objective  of  the  act  is  to  solve 
corp.raunity  probleras  through  demonstration  projects  or  continu- 
ing educational  prograras  using  the  resources  of  institutions 
of  higher  education.   Title  I  deraands  a  co-ordinated  systera 
of  coT^imunity  service  programs  designed  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  couLi-ivanity  problems  (v/ith  emphasis  on  urban  and 
suburban  areas)  such  as  housing,  goverrjaent ,  poverty,  recre- 
ation, employraent,  land  use,  and  transportation--utili3ing 
university  resources.   Title  I's  e::istence  demands  university 
involvement.   The  university  can  use  this  program  as  a  unique 
vehicle  for  using  its  facilities  and  personnel  for  the 
betterm^ent  of  the  community. 

THE  UNIVERS ITY  AND  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  TO  COMMUNITY  PLANNING 

Community  Planning  is  a  process.   As  such,  it  coni'iotes 
a  continuing  or  ongoing  program.   A  plan  is  not  a  stagnant 
entity  but  rather  is  a  living  organism  v/hich  must  be  updated 
and  revised  as  the  society  within  the  plan  dem.ands. 

There  are,  essentially,  eight  steps  in  the  planning 
process . 

1-   Agree-ment  on  fundamientals  and  identification  of 
problem (s) 


2.   Data  Collection 

Problera   analysis    jDcvsed   on   data 

Identification  of   alternatives    and   consequences 

Deterraine   objectives    and   establish   initial    goali 

Recoronaendation   of   alternatives 

ProqraiTiino-   effectuation 


Guiding  the  process 
.13 


Evaluation 

The  university  can  play  an  important  role  in  the 
planning  process.   Hov/ever,  there  are  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  institution  v/hich  limit  the  nuiuber  of  steps  v/ith 
which  it  may  involve  itself.   These  limits  are  dependent 
on  tv/o  v/ays  in  v;hich  the  university  is  capable  of  involving 
itself  with  the  community  in  general  and  with  the  planning 
process  in  particular. 

The  University  As  A  Consultant.  Planning  agencies 
often  require  specialized  work  v/hich  demands  a  great  deal 


■'--^Based  on  the  v/ork  of  Dennis  Durden  and  Peter  H. 
Nash,  "A  Tasi-:  Force  A,pproach  to  Replace  the  Planning  Board", 
Am.erican  Institute  of  Planners  journal.   Feb.  ,  1954,  Vol,  XX>C 
No.  1,  p.  22.   This  author  has  added  another  step,  namely, 
that  of  evaluation.   The  reason  for  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  little  attention  is  given  to  evaluating  plans  and 
analyzing  their  success  or  failure.   If  v/e  are  to  plan  a 
better  enviroriinent  this  step  must  be  co;asidered. 


more  tiine  and  effort  than  the  agency  can  afford.   When  such 
a  demand  arises  the  agency  hires  a  consultant.   The  university, 
with  its  diversified  resources  can  serve  as  consultant  to  the 
planning  agency.   Serving  in  this  capacity  the  university 
can  optimally  be  ome  engaged  in  only  three  steps  of  the 
planning  process.   These  are:  data  and  analysis,  posing 
alternatives  and  considering  their  consequences,  and  eval- 
uation of  the  plan  or  process.   It  is  assumed  that  the  devaand 
for  a  consultant  will  necessitate  that  problem  identification 
and  goal  setting  have  already  been  accomplished.   And,  the 
steps  of  decision  making   effectuation  and  guidance  are  areas 
which  im.pinge  upon  the  political  scene.   The  steps  of  data 
gathering  and  analysis,  posing  alternatives  and  studying 
their  consequences  and  evaluation  are  areas  which  take  the 
greatest  advantage  of  a  universitys'  expertise. 

The  Univers  ity  as  b_   Continuing  Participant .   The 
university  can  also  become  a  constant  v/ithin  the  planning 
process.   For  example,  the  university  —tight  augment  the 
planning  staff  and  be  ecuivilvent  to  a  certain  number  of 
employees.   Serving  in  this  capacity,  the  university  v;ould 
be  involved  with  the  entire  planning  process.   There  are, 
however   certain  steps  on  v/hich  the  university  should 


concentrate;  naiuely,  identification  of  the  problera,  goal 
setting,  analysis  of  data  and  alternatives,  and  evaluation. 
The  reason  for  this  is  because  a  university  resources  are 
optimally  suited  for  this  type  of  investigation.  '   For 
example,  by  identifying  problem  areas  the  university  can 
act  as  a  catalyst  for  the  planning  process.   This  type  of 
activity  has  been  v/ell  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  the 
Boston  College  Citizens  Seminar.  ^■ 


-'-From  interviev/  v;ith  W.  Seavey  joyce  S.J.,  Vice- 
President  of  Boston  College,   June,  1957. 

■'-^See  Maurice  Dullea's  Thesis,  "The  Role  of  the  Boston 
College  Seminars  in  Boston",  University  of  Rhode  Island,  June 
1968. 


CliAPTER  III 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  GREA,TER  BOSTON 

I .   xMETHODOLOGY 

To  make  the  methodological  construct  on  Types  of 
University  Involve-a\ent  more  concrete,  a  study  was  made  of 
nineteen  selected  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Greater 
Boston  Area,   The  selection  of  these  schools  was  based  solely 
on  the  definition  of  "urban  university"  as  a  four  year  accred- 
ited institute  of  higher  education  located  in  a  metropolitan 
area.   The  term  "urban  university"  is  used  to  designate  both 
colleges  and  universities.   VThen  used  throughout  this  study 
it  will  refer  to  both  four  year  colleges  as  well  as  univer- 
sities offering  graduate  courses.   This  differs  from  Klotsche's 
definition  which  states  that  an  urban  university  is   "...one 
located  in  a  metropolitan  area,  offering  graduate  or  profes- 
sional training  at  least  at  the  level  of  the  master's  or 

second  professional  degree  and  concerned  in  outlook  and 

.       ,  „1 

proaran;  witn  j.cs  uroan  environment. 


J.  Martin  Klotsche,  The  Urban  University,  p.  7 


The  broader  definition  is  UvSed  here  to  determine  net 
only  the  involvevnent  of  large  universities,  but  also  v/hether 
smaller  schools  are  involved  or  can  be  involved  in  con-'Taunity 
programs.   The  nineteen  selected  schools  are  in  t.Y'.e   Boston 
jyietropolitan  Area,"^   Junior  Colleges  are  excluded  from  the 
study  because  it  is  assumed  that  they  do  not  have  the 
resources  in  term.s  of  physical  plant.  m>oney  or  trained 
personnel  to  becoiv.e  involved  in  comanunity  programs. 

There  are  r.any  "communities"  in  v/hich  a  university 
can  becomie  involved.   Many  large  institutions  are  involved 
miost  deeply  in  a  national  or  international  com.raunity.   We 
are  here  concerned  v;ith  two  communities. 

1.   Boston--the  "most  imiportant  area  of  involvement  is 

in  the  corporate  boundaries  of  the  core  city, 
?.   Metropolitan  Area---a3  is  defined  by  the  Boston 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 

PUP.POSES  AND  CRITERIA 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  ascertain  those  college' 


■'Tv/o  schools,  Regis  College,  and  Nev/ton  College  refused 
to  be  interviev/ed. 


and  universitisG  vhich  are  involved    .in  Corrinunity  Programs  in 
Greater  Boston.   Er,;phasis  ,  hov-eve3r,  voMl  be  placed  upon 
those  universities  involved  in  Comviiunity  luiproverfient  Progravus 
since  it  is  in  this  type  of  program  tha^t  university  resources 
can  be  maxiraized  to  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  better- 
Tc.ent  of  the  co.mraunity , 

There  are  sovae  universities  vmich  are  presently  involved 
in  Community  Improvement  Programs  in  Greater  Boston.   Another 
aspect  of  the  study  is  an  attempt  to  identify  characteristics 
com.mon  to  the  institutions  so  involved.   Criteria  have  been 
established  to  determine  \v-hether  Greater  Boston's  colleges  and 
universities  are  involved  in  Community  Im.]provement  Program.s . 
These  criteria,  if  met,,  will  necessitate  involvemient  in  these 
programs.   Hence,  those  universities  involved  in  Comimunity 
Improvemient  Progravas  v/ill  have  the  following  characteristics: 
1.   Trained  PerEonnel--v/hich  is  here  defined  as  tv/o  or 

more  people  v/ith  a  graduate  degree  in  architecture, 
busii^iesE  administration,  commiunity  development, 
comm.unity .  city  or  regional  planning   economiics , 
engineering,  geography,  lav.r,  public  edm.inistraticn, 
political  science   or  sociology  \''7l-iO    are  concerned 
V7ith  urban  problems. 


2.  A  V7illingness  to  be  activia-t3---th£se  trained  personnel 

must  e;:press  an  attitude  which  indicates  to  the 
university  and  coramunity  their  willingness  to  give 
assistance  toward  Community  Improvement  Programs. 

3.  Physical  Plant--which  is  here  defined  as  office 

space,  office  ecuipment . and  money  allocated  for 

research  in  Comm.unity  Improvem.ent  Programs. 
4-   The  co-u:r.iunity  m.ust  accept  the  university  as  a 

potential  aid  in  development. 
5.   The  comvaunity  must  help  initiate  or  respond  to 

ImprovemiOnt  Programs  in  which  the  university 

may  participate. ""' 

II.   INVENTORY  OF  INVOLVEiMENT  FOR  SELECTED  SCHOOLS 

B-ABSON 

Babson  Institute  was  founded,  in  1919,  in  Wellesley, 
Approximately  eleven  miles  from  Bostoii,  it  is  primarily  a 


""These  criteria  v/ere  tested  by  a  series  of  interviev;; 
vjith  adjainistrati'/e  personnel  of  the  institutions  and  v/ith 
m.u nicipal  au tho r i t i e s  . 


Business  School.   Baloson  offers  the  B£che3_or  '  s  Degree  in 
Business  and  the  Master's  Degree  in  Business  Administration. 

CoT.'r.ui. nity  Ir.iprove-gient  Proo-rr.r-s .   Babson  is  not 
involved  in  Conii'aunity  Iiiiprovement  Programs.   Three  of  the 
ciriteria  for  testing  involvement  have  not  been  met.   (F3r 
a  detailed  list  of  what  criteria  are  missing  from  this  and 
other  schools,  see  Appendix  A.) 

Other  InvolvGm.ent .  ^^      The  Institute  has  a  commiunity 
relations  department  vhich  serves  primarily  as  a  nev/s  agency 
and  co-ordinating  department.   There  is  a  plan  but  no  caiivpu.s 
planning  per  se.   Babson  has  been  involved  in  extension 
courses  in  the  form  of  in-service  training.   Sponsored  joy 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  this  involvement  has 
been  in  the  form  of  fifteen  seminars  entitled  "Decision 
Making  in  Urban  Developmient .  "   The  semiinars  were  open  to 
anyone  involved  in  urban  developm.ent  or  redevelopmeii t .   The 
purpose  of  the  semiinars  was  to  acruaint  participants  with 
the  environm.ent  in  which  decisions  are  miade  in  urban  devel- 


"This  'oart  03?  the  study  v/ill  not  discuss  each  type  of 
involvem.ent  to  ascertain  v/hether  the  university  is  or  is  not 
involved.   Any  involvem.ent  of  the  institution  v/ill  be  -mentioned 
If  a  tyoe  of  involvemi.ent  is  not  mentioned,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  university  is  not  so  involved. 


op-:^-ient  and  the  characteristics  of  the  decision  niaking  process 
as  it  relates  to  environmental  change. 

BBNTLEY- 

Bentley  College  of  Accounting  and  Finance  was  founded 
in  Boston  in  1917.   The  objective  of  the  college  is  to  jpDrepare 
students  for  the  professional  practice  of  accounting  and 
financial  raanctgevnent.   The  college  is  presently  in  the 
process  of  iT.oving  its  campus  fron  Boston  to  suburban  Walthara. 

CoiT^Taunitv  ru-oroveTfent  Prograir.s .   Bentley  College  is 
not  involved  in  CQu-raunity  Improver;:e:;t  Programs.   Five  of  the 
criteria  v/ere  not  inet,  - 

Other  InvQ Iveraent .   The  college  has  a  community 
relations  bureau  \vhich  serves  as  a  nev/s  release  agency 
informing  the  corimiunity  of  college  activities.   Bentley 
also  offers  adult  education  courses  in  the  fields  of  account- 
ing and  finance. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE 

Boston  College  is  a  co-educational,  Roman  Catholic 
university  founded  in  Boston  in  1C53.   In  1917,  it  left 
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Boston  and  located  on  the  Boston-Nevrton  line.   With  over 

9,000  students,  Boston  College  is  one  of  the  largest  Catholic 
Universities  in  America,   The  university  has  a  nurrUDer  of 
schools  v;hich  offer  a  wide  range  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate degrees. 

ComTuunit-\.^  Inrorovement  Proaraixis.   Boston  College  is 
actively  involved  in  Conimunity  Iraproveraent  Prograins.   All 
five  criteria  are  raet.   The  most  active  part  of  this  involve- 
ment is  through  the  "Boston  Citizens  Serainar"  which  is 
covered  in  I/Ir.  Maurice  Dullea '  s  thesis  at  the  University 
of. Rhode  Island, entitled,  "The  Role  of  the  Boston  College 
Seminars  in  Boston. " 

Other  Involvement.   Through  its  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs,  Boston  College  has  done  a  riurnber  of  studies  on 
Boston  and  the  Greater  Boston  Area.   Among  the  more  notable 
Studies  are:   (1)  A  Plan  For  Metropolitan  Government  in  Boston ; 
(2)  a  series  of  studies  on  Urban  Transportation  in  the  Boston 
Region;  (3)  a  study  of  administrative  departments  in  Brookline, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Brookline  renewal  program  and  (4)  an 
administrative  analysis  of  the  city  of  Maiden.   Another  part 
of  the  university,  the  Institute  of  Human  Sciences,  established 
in  196^y  ,    plans  to  do  a  number  of  studies  on  the  Boston  Area, 

Through  Title  I,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the 
university  was  involved  in  a  training  program  for  volunteers 
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entering  community  service  work  to  expose  them  to  the  cultural 
shock  that  volunteers  often  encounter. 

Boston  College  is  also  involved  in  a  program  entitled 
"The  Cooperative  Project  for  Educational  Deve]  opment ,  "  v/hich 
will  develop  and  study  ways  in  which  public  school  systems 
can  be  helped  to  become  continuously  self-renewing  in  the 
face  of  new  community  expectations,  social  needs  and  tech- 
nological developments. 

Adult  education  courses  are, offered  in  a  variety  of 
fields  and  there  are  a  number  of  courses  in  urbanology. 

BOSTON  STATE 

The  college  v/as  established  in  1852,  as  the  Boston 
Normal  School  and  functioned  as  the  teacher  training  agency 
for  the  city  of  Boston's  Public  Schools  for  a  full  century. 
In  1952,  the  Board  of  Education  of  JVIassachusetts  assumed 
control  and  the  school  became  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Boston.   With  4,000  students,  Boston  State  offers  the  Master's 
Degree  in  Education  as  well  as  undergraduate  degrees. 

Community  Improvement  Programs .   The  State  College  at 
Boston  is  not  involved  in  community  improvement  programs. 
Three  of  the  criteria  are  not  present. 
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Other  Types  of  Involvement.   Boston  State  has  a  public 
relations  department  which  serves  as  a  news  release  agency 
for  the  institution.   The  college  also  offers  a  number  of 
adult  extension  courses.   Because  its  tuition  is  negligible, 
Boston  State  also  serves  the  unique  function  of  making  a 
college  education  available  to  a  large  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  students. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

Founded  in  Boston  in  1869,  Boston  University  has 
alv/ays  been  an  urban  university.   Originally  a  commuter  school, 
Boston  University  is  now  the  second  largest  university  in 
Boston  v/ith  some  15,000  full  time  students.   Due  to  a  policy 
change  in  the  early  1950 's,  the  school  enrolled  a  larger 
proportion  of  non-Boston  area  residents.   Consequently,  Boston 
University  gradually  shed  its  commuter  image.   This  change 
hov/ever,  was  subsequently  reversed  by  another  policy  decision 
which:  reemphasi.7ed  Boston  University's  role  and  commitment  to 
the  metropolitan  area  residents.   Boston  University  was  also 
greatly  concerned  about  its  "image"  in  the  Greater  Boston 
Area.   As  a  hopeful  answer  to  this  concern,  a  special 
department  named  Metrocenter  was  founded  in  196  5.   Metro- 


center  was  established  to  develop  and  coordinate  university- 
programs  related  to  metropolitan  Boston,  and  to  metropolitan 

5 
affairs  and  education  generally  m  the  United  States. 

Metrocenter  encompasses  a  number  of  semi-autonomous  units 

within  the  University:  the  Lavz-Medicine  Institute,  dealing 

VT-ith,  among  other  things,  legal  psychiatry,  medical-legal 

education  and  forensic  medicine;  the  training  center  in 

Youth  Development;  Conference  and  Area  Development  Center; 

Laboratory  in  Community  Development  and  Metropolitan  College-- 

a  school  dedicated  as  an  extension  service  solely  for  students 

5 
of  the  metropolitan  Boston  area. 

As  a  coordinating  entity,  the  Metrocenter  can  also 
request  and  integrate  the  services  of  faculty  members  v7ho 
wish  to  become  involved  in  community  programs. 

Metrocenter  however,  is  still  in  its  embryonic  stage. 
Very  fev/  physical  results  are  visible  for  examination.   How- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  Metrocenter,  v/ith  the  proper  aid 
and  direction  v/ill  be  an  extremely  important  resource  in 
metropolitan  Boston's  future. 


^Boston  University  and  the  Community,  May,  1967,  p.  1, 
^Ibid .  ,  p.  2. 


•  ,   -  7  .  . 

CoTTimunxtv  improveirent  ProcraTns.   Boston  Universo-ty  xs 

involved  in  coraraunity  iraproveraent  prograras  primarily  in  the 
field  of  sponsoring  conferences  and  seminars  on  coraraunity 
problems.   Co-ordinated  through  Metrocenter,  these  conferences 
cover  a  variety  of  areas.   Of  prime  importance  is  the  Laboratory 
in  Com.munity  Understanding  held  annually  for  community  meiTJoers 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Area.   The  conference  focuses  on  the 
problem  of  fostering  involvement  of  suburbs  and  state  leader- 
ship in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  core  city.   Also  of  prime 
importance  v/as  a  series  of  six  seminars  on  the  relationship 
of  the  urban  university  with  the  environmient ,  community 
action,  the  arts,  adult  education  and  "city-institution" 
problems.   These  seminars  were  conducted  by  the  university 

o 

v/ith  city  and  government  officials,'^ 

Other  Tvoes  of  Involvement.   The  university  is  actively 
involved  in  a  v/ide  range  of  community  programs.   Included 
here  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  ones. 


"^For  a  detailed  list  of  Boston  University's  involvem.ent 
in  all  types  of  programs,  see  Boston  University  in  the 
Community,  May,  1957. 

'^It  should  be  noted  that  some  1,800  students  worked 
for  non-pro fit ■ community  organisations.   Of  these,  over  75% 
worked  for  hospitals,  social  agencies  or  the  government. 
This  aspect  of  involvement  is  not  included  above  because 
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Faculty  raerojDers  and  students  have  done  a  large  number 
of  corr,munit\.^  stud  leg  on  problems  in  the  greater  Boston  area. 
These  studies  include  research  such  as  The  Development  of  the 
South  End  Settlement  House  for  the  Aaed;  The  Use  of  a_  Fam.ily 
Agency  in  Relocation  for  Urban  Renewal,  "Sensitivity  Training 
and  comimunity  Developm.ent " ;  Boston '  s  Recreational  Needs  and 
Industrial  Land  Needs  in  the  Boston  Region  Through  19S0. 

Boston  University  also  conducts  a  number  of  e ducat ional 
programs.   Metropolitan  College  is  the  educational  extension 
service  serving  primarily  adults  v/ho  wish  to  continue  their 
education.^  In  addition  to  offering  a  wide  range  of  courses, 
Metropolitan  College  also  offers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Liberal  Studies  and  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science,   Each  year 
Approximately  10,000  students  matriculate  in  Metropolitan 
College — all  from  the  Greater  Boston  Area, 

On  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  there  are  a 
large  number  of  courses  in  urbanology.   The  University  also 
offers  a  number  of  community  sejrvice  and  facilities  programs. 


it  is  not  part  of  a  university  program  but  is  done  on  a 
volunteer  individual  basis.   Its  importance  however,  can 
not  be  overlooked. 

9 
Intervrev/  v/xth  joseph  P.  Sxavic,  head  of  the  Conference 

and  Area  DeveloiDment  Center  of  Boston  University,  June  2S,  1967. 
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Of  prime  importance  however,  is  -'che  v/orJc  done  by  the  University 
Medical  Center  located  in  Boston's  iov/- income,  recially  mixed 
South  End.   Dedicated  to  work  with  poor  famdlies  v/ho  other- 
v/ise  would  proloably  not  receive  medical  attention,  the  Center 
operates  a  vast  number  of  clinics  and  programs.   Included 
here  is  a  coordinated  planning  program  with  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority.   This  joint  planning  program  will 
cover  service  programs  as  v.'ell  as  physical  facilities.   The 
University  also  sponsors  such  services  as  The  Speech  and 
Hearing  Clinic,  Reading  Clinics  and  free  legal  counsel  to 
lov/-income  persons  who  normially  v/ould  not  be  defended. 

Boston  University  has  a  Campus  Planning  Agency  and  a 
very  active  Public  Relations  Bureau.   The  Public  Relations 
Bureau  meets  periodically  with  micmbers  of  the  "Back  Bay 
Im.provement  Association",  which  is  a  citizen  group  concerned 
about  that  area's  development  and  redevelopment.   During  these 
meetings  the  Public  Relations  Director  informs  the  group  of 
any  university  expansion  plans  as  v/ell  as  discussing  matters 
such  as  student-community  friction. 
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BRANDS IS  UNIVERSITY 

Located  some  ten  miles  from  Boston  in  suburban  Waltham, 
Brandeis  is  a  nev/ly  established  institution  founded  in  1949. 
With  some  4,000  students,  the  school  offers  a  v/ide  range  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses.   The  university  has  an 
unstated  policy  of  non-involvement  in  community  programs 
since  their  orientation  is  more  national  in  character. 

However,  through  the  efforts  of  individual  faculty  meiribers, 

10  _ 
Brandeis  has  become  involved  in  the  comimunity^    involvement 

though  depends  on  whether  the  particular  program  is  in 

accord  with  research  methodologies  and  ongoing  projects. 

Comm.unity  Improvement  Programs .   Brandeis  is  not 
involved  in  com.munity  im]provement  programs  per  se  as  two 
criteria  are  not  met. 

Other  Tvoes  of  Involvement.   Brandeis  has  been  involved 
in  community  service  programs  by  sponsoring  a  federally  sub- 
sidized "Upward  Bound"  project.   The  university  also  makes 
a  number  of  its  concerts  and  exhibits  available  to  the  public. 
The  public  relations  department  serves  as  a  news  release 
bureau  and  also  meets  v/ith  local  community  officials.   Th:rough 
its  Florence  I-leller  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social 


X^Jelfare,  Brancleis  has  done  a  number  of  Cornmunity  Studies . 
Research  is  conducted  in  health,  medical  care  and  welfare 
and  has  as  its  objectives  (1)  to  contribute  to  the  knov/ledge 
base  of  health  and  v/elfare  prograras ;  (2)  to  contribute  to 
the  methodology  of  research;  (3)  to  serve  as  a  training 
ground  for  students  and  (4)  to  provide  an  atmosphere  for 
research.   Incidental  to  these  objectives,  a  number  of  studies 
have  been  done  in  the  Boston  area.   All  projects  are  financed 
by  government  agencies.   The  projects  include:  a  study  of 
Negro  families  displaced  by  Urban~Renev/al  in  the  VJashington 
Park  section  of  Boston;  a  study  of  the  economic  and  social 
adjustments  of  fatherless  families  in  Boston  and  a  study 
on  new  roles  for  the  elderly  conducted  in  suburban  Newton. 
The  Brandeis  case  illustrates  a  number  of  problems 
v/hich  have  not  yet  been  considered.   TVhen  a  university  has 
a  non-involvement  policy,  involvement,  if  any  comes,  is  on 
a  completely  voluntary  and  individual  basis.   Hence,  the 
faculty  merriber  who  v/ishes  to  become  involved  does  so  without 


Interview  v/ith  Lav/rence  Cain,  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  July  11,  1967. 
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Ibid, 
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universxty  approval. -^-^   xn  such  a  case,  two  problems  arxse. 

First,  the  individxial  faculty  raeniiDer  must  depend  on  other 
resources  to  finance  his  research.   This  conflicts  with 
criterion  3  v/hich  states  that  the  university  must  allocate 
office  space,  equipment  and  money  for  research  v/hich  in 
Brandeis '  case  v/as  missing.   Therefore,  the  need  for 
government  or  other  subsidies  is  another  dimension  which 
niust  be  considered.   Second,  when  work  is  done  on  a  completely 
individual  basis,  it  does  qualify  as  a  community  program  but 
does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  eva.luation  because  there  is 
no  centralisation  of  research.   The  question  also  arises 
v/hether  the  involvement  can  justifiably  be  credited  to  the 
university.  .  The  worlc  is  done  by  the  individual.   If  no 
university  resources  are  used  then  the  university  does  not 
deserve  any  "credit".   Hov/ever,  if  university  resources  are 
used  then  perhaps  the  university  can  be  considered  to  be 
involved. 

CARDINAL  GUSHING 

Founded  in  1952,  Cardinal  Cushing  College  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  for  vrcmen  located  in  Brookline.   A  liberal 

12 Ibid. 
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arts  school,  -  Cardinal  Gushing  offers  a  tv/o  year  Associate 
Degree  and  a  four  year  Bachelor's  Degree. 

Coramunity  Improvement  Proqjrams .   Cardinal  Gushing 
College  is  not  involved  in  community  improvement  programs. 
None  of  the  criteria  are  met. 

Other  Involvement.   Cardinal  Gushing  has  a  public 
relations  department  which  serves  primarily  as  a  news 
release  agency.   By  offering  field-work  courses  in  sociology 
the  college  also  is  involved  in  education  programs.   This 
involvemient  is  realized  by  a  number  of  courses  which  demiand 
participation  in  the  low-income  areas  of  Boston.   This  method 
synthesizes  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  sociology 
and  affords  middle  class  women  the  opportunity  to  viev/  poverty 
m.ore  realistically. 

EMERSON  COLLEGE 

Emterson  College  was  founded  in  Boston  in  1880.   A 
specialized  school,  Emerson's  purpose  is  "to  provide  a 
college  education  at  the  baccalaureate  and  master's  level 
for  students  interested  in  acquiring  proficiency  in  speech 
and  in  preparing  to  meet  careers  in  som,e  phase  of  conmiunication,  "^3 
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Emerson  college  Gatalog-ae  19S7/19G9,  p.  S. 
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ComTaunitv  riTi-oroveTnent  PropTams.   Being  a  corapietely 
specialized  school,  Emerson  did  not  meet  any  of  the  criteria 
and  is  not  involved  in  any  type  of  community  improvement 
program. 

Other  T'\'pes  of  Involvem.ent .   The  college  provides  a 
community  service  through  its  speech  and  Hearing  Center  by 
giving  tests  in  speech  and  hearing  to  upv/ards  of  400  children 
annually.   Emerson  also  has  a  public  relations  department 
which  serves  as  a  news  release  agency  and  as  a  liason  bet\veen 
the  school  and  the  local  citizen's  Back  Bay  Improvement 
Association. 

EIWANUEL   COLLEGE 

Located  in  Boston,  Emmanuel  College  v/as  founded  in  1919, 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  college  for  vTomen  offering  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Arts  and  in  Science. 

Communitv  Improvement  Pro crams.   Emmanuel  College  is 
not  involved  in  community  improvem^ent  programs.   Three  of 
the  criteria  have  not  been  met. 

Other  Types  of  Programs .   The  college  offers  a  number 
of  adult  education  courses  as  v/ell  as  courses  on  "urbanology ". 
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The  urban  oriented  courses  are  suppleraented  by  field  v/orJc 
in  a  designated  project  area.   This  has  been  particularly 
enidenced  by  a  nuniiDer  of  studies  on  and  with  the  primarily 
Negro  section  of  Roxbury. 

HARVARD  "UNIVERSITY 

Established  in  Cambridge  in  1G3  6,  Harvard  has  long- 
been  considered  one  of  the  top  ranking  academic  schools  in 
the  United  States.   The  university  has  a  policy  of  non- 
involvement  in  the  comiriunity.   The  reason  for  this  is  tv/o- 
fold.   First,  Harvard,  with  its  iramense  resources  is  commit- 
ted more  to  the  national  and  international  scene.   Second, 
Harvard  professors  demand  as  much  autonomiv  as  possible  and 
a  university  policy  of  community  involvement  would  be  a 
com.promise  of  intellectual  endeavor.   Hence,  the  univesrsity 
is  reluctant  to  speak  for  all  men-Cr-ers.   Hov/ever,  if  an 
individual  professor  or  particular  dex^artuient  wishes  to 
becom^e  involved  in  community  affairs,  they  may  do  so  indepen- 
dentiy  of  the  university.     In  this  manner  involvement  c-.oes 
not  reflect  upon  the  entire  facultv  of  the  university. 


Interview  with  Charles  Kovner,  Harvard  university 
Office  of  Presidential  Assistant,  July,  1967. 


Therefore,  there  are  a  nurair-er  of  sub-institutions 
V70r:^inc  autonomously  in  the  Greater  Boston  /Area.   Among 
these  are  the  Harvard-Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolor-/ 

Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  the  School  of  Education,  the 

1  5 
Medxcal  School,  and.  the  student  run  Phillips  Brooks  House," 

(Since  the  joint  Center  is  compsed  of  tv;o  universities,  it 

v/ill  be  treated  separately  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

COuimunit'-'  7-vvd r o v em e n t  Procfram.s.   The  Joint  Center, 
the  School  of  Education,  and  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  are 
actively  involved  in  community  imiprovement  programs. 

The  School  of  Education  through  "Project  Schoolhouse" 
and  in  conjunction  v;ith  the  Public  Facilities  Commission  is 
in  the  process  of  planning  the  physical  plant  and  curriculum 
specifications  for  fourteen  of  Boston's  public  schools. 
Primarily  concentrated  in  getto  area  schools,  the  project  is 
aimed  at  upgrading  the  educational  facilities  in  these  areas. 

The  Phillips  Brooks  House  is  a  student  run  organir-iation 
which  is  actively  involved  in  community  imiprovement  programs. 
These  projects  include:  The  Columbia  Point  Program  v;here 


-^^Harvard.  has  more  professors  engaged  in  consultinvg 
work  than  any  other  school  studied.   Since  this  work  does 
not  go  through  university  channels  it  is  not  included. 
However,  it  is  another  imcportant  role  that  the  university 
plays , 
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volunteers  v/orlc  with  poter.tial  juve:  ile  delinquents  frora 
lov7- ircom:"  fatherless  homes  in  the  Colurabia  Point  Housing 
Project;  the  Roosevelt  Towe r s  Program  v\7here  students  work 
in  a  housing  project  in  East  Cambridge,  tutoring,  leading 
recreation,  groups  anid  v;orking  with  parents  and  the  elderly. 

The  aim  of  the  program,  is  total  community  developmient  v/ith 

16 
an  emphasis  on  vaxue  reorientation.     The  House  is  also 

working  in  a  number  of  Comimunity  Organization  and  Citizen 

Participation  projects  in  tlie  Boston  area. 

Other  Types  of  Involvement.   The  Medical  School  is 

involved  in  community  service  programvs  by  administering 

free  medical  service  to  the  poor.   The  program  does  not 

emcompass  all  of  Boston  but  rather  is  aimed  primiarily  at 

the  surrounding  neighborhoods.   Blarvard  has  a  Planning  i\gency 

but  no  Master  Plan . available  to  the  public.   The  reason  for 

this  is  due  to  the  fear  of  land  acquisition  on  the  part  of 

private  speculators.     The  university  also  has  a  public 

relations  agency  which  serves  as  a  liaison  between  Harvard's 


■^^Phillips  Brooks  House.   Boston,  1967  phamphlet,  no 
date. 
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Interview  with  Charles  Kovner,  Harvard  University 

Public  Affairs,  July,  1967. 
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President  and  the  public.   The  agency  also  issues  public 
information  and  serves  as  a  nev/s  release  agency.   Harvard 
also  offers  a  wide  selection  of  "urbanology"  courses  and 
degrees  such  as  city  and  regional  planning,  urban  design, 
urban  sociology  and  geography  and  public  administration. 

LESLEY  COLLEGE 

Lesley  College  for  women  v/as  founded  in  1909,  in 
Cambridge.   A  school  dedicated  to  teacher  education,  Lesley 
offers  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  arts. 

Community  Im.provement  Progra^ms .   Lesley  College  is 
not  involved  in  community  improvement  programs.   None  of 
the  criteria  are  met. 

Other  Prograras .   Lesley  offers  adult  extension  courses 
to  persons  v/ishing  to  continue  their  education.   The  school 
also  has  a  public  relations  department  v/hich  serves  as  a 
nev7s   release  agency. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FIASSACHUSETTS — BOSTON 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  was  founded 


in  1965,  as  an  extension  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
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at  Amherst.   Because  of  its  newness  it  is,  understandably, 
not  involved  in  any  type  of  community  program.   However, 
as  it  grov/s ,  the  school  will  be  a  highly  motivated  resource 
for  the  future.   This  reasoning  is  based  on  the  objectives 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts — Boston  as  found  in  its 
charter  which  states  that  the  decision  to  locate  in  Boston 
rests  on  a  desire  to  "...provide  the  people  of  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  area  v/ith  the  kind  of  program,  service  and 
leadership  given  rural  communities  over  the  last  century 
by  the  land  grant  colleges."   The  charter  also  states  that 
"...we  must  seek  out,  and  support  those  young  people  v/hose 
race,  or  recent  iirimigration,  or  dexDressed  economic  status, 
denies  them  higher  education  and  even  the  expectation  of 
it.  "■^    Furthermore,  "University  of  Massachusetts — Boston 
can  v;ork  in  closest  cooperation  with  the  Boston  school 
system,  offering  m>any  services  frova  speech  and  hearing 
clinics  to  testing  centers.  .  .may  develop  institutes,  v/here 
these  are  needed, , for  urban  studies,  for  commercial  and 
industrial  affairs,  for  port  development,  for  transportation 
. .  .Vvould  offer  the  m.ost  convenient  possible  access  to  adult 
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"Purpose  and  Objectives,  University  of  Massachusetl 

Boston",  p.  1.  (unpublished) 
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educatiorx,  extension  courses  and  regular  University  courses 

1° 
ror  tne  city's  v/orkers  and  residents.  " 

Indeed,  University  of  Massachusetts — Boston  is 

dedicating  its  resources  to  the  urban  scene.   Already,  the 

university  has  planned  a  "Metroplex  Center" — a  problem 

solving  unit  v/hich  will  involve  raunicipal  leaders,  citizens 

and  professors  throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

.MASSACHUSETTS  IHSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Along  v/ith  Harvard,  M.I.T.,  also  located  in  Can-ibridge, 
gives  the  Boston  area  tv/o  of  the  nation's  most  revered 
institutions.   Primarily  concerned  with  science  and  engine- 
ering, M. I.T.  also  offers  a  number  of  degrees  in  the  social 
sciences  and  urban  planning.   M.I.T.  is  dedicated  primarily 
to  the  national  and  international  communities  and  secondarily 
to  the  city  of  Cambridge.   As  university  policy  it  has  made 
no  decision  to  involvement  in  the  mietropolitan  area.   It  has, 
hov/ever,  become  involved  in  the  Boston  area  through  the  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies. 

Community  Improvement  Programs.   M.I.T.  is  involved 


19     _  •     ■ 

"An  j.ntov7n  Sxte  for  the  University  of  Massachusetts  — 

Boston",  pp.  4-5.  (unpublished) 
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in  improvement  programs  through  the  joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  (to  be  discussed  separately). 

Other  Types  of  Involvement.   M.I.T.  makes  its  Engine- 
ering facilities  available  to  the  city  of  Cambridge  and  also 
performiE  a  number  of  action  oriented  engineering  and  traffic 
studies.   The  M.I.T.  urban  planning  students,  as  part  of 
their  studio  v;ork  do  a  number  of  studies  of  the  Cambridge 
area  which  could  be  used  by  city  officials.   The  university 
has  an  extremely  active  campus  planning  agency  which  coop- 
erates v/ith  the  public  relations  department  and  city  oSicials 

20 
on  university  expansion  plans. 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Founded  in  1890,  Northeastern  is  a  privately  endov/ec 
non-sectarian,  co-educational  university  based  in  Boston. 
With  some  44,000  students  it  has  the  largest  enrollment  of 
any  school  in  Greater  Boston.   Northeastern  operates  on 
the  cooperative  plan  of  education  v/herein  classroom  study  is 
intergrated  v/ith  working  experience  related  to  a  specific 
field  of  study.   And  it  is  in  relation  to  the  cooperative 


^*^xnterv lev;  with  Gordon  Brigham,  M.x.T.  Cam^pus 
Planning  Agency,  June,  1967. 
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systera  that  Northeastern  makes  its  greatest  contribution 
to  the  Boston  area.^-^ 

CoTnmunity  Im-oro v eraent  Froararo.s  .   Northeastern  Univer- 
sity is  involved  in  iraprovement  programs  in  two  v/ays.   First, 
Northeastern  initiated  and  runs  a  coraraunity  development 
program  in  the  Roxbury  section  of  Boston.   This  program  is 
aimed  at  culturally  deprived  children  emphasizing  the  need 
for  education.   The  program  is  administered  by  faculty  and 
university  students  v/ho  recruit,  counsel,  train  and  educate 
the  program's  members.   In  this  same  vein  the  university 
also  sponsors  and  adjninisters  a  sumiiier  camp  for  under- 
achievers  in  the  Boston  area.   Second,  Northeastern  sponEO.rs 
a  number  of  conferences  and  seminars  on  the  problems  of 
urban  education.   Local  municipal  leaders  as  v;ell  as 
knowledgeable  personnel  attend  these  conferences. 

Other  Types  of  Involvement.   Northeastern  offers 
adult  extension  courses  to  some  15,000  students.   In-service 
training  programs  are  available  to  municipal  employees  who 
wish  to  keep  abreast  in  their  field.   There  are  also  a 


21  .  ... 

Interv3-ews  v/ith  the  executive  Vice  President  of 

Northeastern,  the  Public  Relations  Director,  Mr.  Ballov/,  and 
the  Planning  Director,  Mx .    Loring  Thompson,  July,  19S7. 


nuraber  of  courses  offered  in  urioanology.   Northeastern  has 
a  carapus  planning  department  and  a  department  of  public 
relations. 

SII-IMONS  COLLEGE 

Simmons  College  is  a  school  for  women  located  in  the 
city  of  Boston.   Primarily  an  undergraduate  liberal  arts 
college,  Simmons  also  offers  the  Master's  Degree  in  Arts 
and  Library  Science, 

COT^.munity  Improvement  Programs .   Simmons  is  not 
involved  in  community  improvement.   Five  of  the  criteria 
have  not  been  m.et. 

Other  T^/QCF  of  Invo  1  v em.ent .   Simmions  is  involved  in 
educational  programs  by  combining  the  theoretical  end 
pragiTiatic  aspects  of  a  number  of  courses  in  "urbanology" , 
The  purpose  of  this  teaching  method,  is  "to  expose  students 
to  the  life  and  problems  of  urban  couiraunities  through  an 
actual  f ield-v-;or]c  er-perience"  and  to  "...change  students 
m.iddle  class  values  towards  urban  communities  and  its  people,  "~  ■ 
The  college  also  has  a  public  relations  bureau  which  serves 
as  a  news  release  agency. 


27  .  .     -, 

""Interview  Tjith  Dr.    W.    Theodore,    Professor    of    Sociology 

at    Sivamons    College,    July,     1967. 


SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY 

Suffolk  is  a  private,  co-ecv.icational  institution 
founded  in  190",  in  Boston,   Located  on  the  periphery  of 
Boston's  Goverra-aent  Center,  Suffolk,  is  dedicated  to  offer 
an  education  to  those  v/ho  normally  v/ould  not  receive  one. 
?iS   vievz  by  its  administration,  this  is  the  role  most 
suited  to  Suffol::.  University.  '- 

Community  Improvement  Procfrarag.   Suffolk  is  not 
involved  in  im.provem^ent  programs.   Two  criteria  have  not 
been  met. 

Other  T^^'oeg  of  Programs .   The  university  offers  a 
v;ide  range  of  e-tension  courses  for  adults  v/ishing  to 
continue  their  education.   Suffol]c  is  also  involved  in  a 
number  of  training  programs  for  municipal  employees. 
These  employees  come  mainly  from  the  nearby  Government 
Center.   The  university  also  has  a  Planning  Office  and  a 
Public  Relations  Office, 
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Intervie-.v'  with  Dr.  Donald  Goocrrch,  Vice  President, 

Suffolk  University,  August,  1967. 


TUFTS  UNIVERSITY 

Founded  in  1352,  in  Medforcl,  Massachusetts,  Tufts 
University  is  sovae  seven  lailes  from  the  city  of  Boston.   Its 
Medical  School,  hov/ever,  is  located  in  the  heart  of  Boston, 
With  appro'-iiiiately  ",000    students  Tufts'  offers  a  variety  of 
undergraduate  and  gre^duate  degrees, 

CoiT.-'d-aunitv  Iraprovernent  Procrraras.   Tufts  is  involved 
in  improvetnent  progra'ir.s  through  the  activities  of  three 
sub-institutions  of  the  university.   These  are:  The  Medical 
School,  The  student  operated  Leonard  Carmichael  Society  and 
The  Lincoln-Filene  Research  Center, 

The  Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center  is  actively 
involved  with  the  city  of  Boston  through  Title  112  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Act,  The  Center  is  in  a  low-incorae  section 
of  Boston  on  the  periiphery  of  the  C,B,D,  and  in  the  early 
1960 's,  v/as  being  considered  for  an  urban  renev/al  project 
by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Agency.  Realizing  that  their 
own  vested  interests  might  be  in  jeopardy,  Tufts  toolc  the 
initiative  and  began  a  number  of  planning  studies  for  its 
ov/n  future  expansion  as  well  as  corcuauxiity  redevelopment 
supplemented  by  comariunity  services.  '"   Stxll  xn  tne  planning 
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stages,  the  JMeclical  Center  is  nov;  xvorlcing  in  conjunction 
with  the  Redeve.lopir.ent  Authority. 

The  Center  itself  is  also  involved  in  improvement 
programs.   Not  only  does  it  provide  medical  services  for 
poor  families,  but  it  also  actively  recruits  peojole  v/ho 
normally  v;ould  not  seek  medical  aid.   An  e>rample  of  this  is 
the  v;ork  done  at  the  Columbia  Point  Housing  Project.   Medical 
teams  canvassed  the  area  to  ascertcJ.n  the  need  for  treatment. 
It  v/as  found  that  much  m.ore  aid  was  needed  than  initially/ 
anticipated.   In  the  light  of  these  findings  the  Medical 
Center  bought  one  of  the  buildings  and  established  a  medical 
center  v/ithin  the  project  area.   The  center  still  serves  as 
the  major  health  service  in  the  project  c;rea.""   The  vj'hole 
program,  in  a  sense,  could  be  termed  as  "medical"  comraunity 
development  supplemented  by  a  continuing  community  service. 

The  Leonard  Charmichael  Society,  is  a  student-run 
group  financed  by  the  university.   The  society  has  a  meiuber- 
ship  of  550,  or  one  out  of  every  e;ight  students.   Most  of  , 


'^'^- Interview  with  Herman  Field,  Planning  Director  of 
Tufts-Nev7  England  Medical  Center,  July,  1967. 

"interview  with  Mr.  Fred  Murph}/,  Public  Relatxons 
Department,  Tufts  University,  August,  1967. 
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the  projects  are  cora'aunity  develcpraent  programs  v/herein 
on-going  projects  are  established  in  ghetto  areas.   The 
students  canvass  an  area,  establish  its  felt  needs  and 
propose  a  number  of  programs  to  hel}p  meet  that  need.   These 
programs  range  from  x^^ivate  tutorijag,  to  field  trips,  to 
environmental  studies  on  settlement  house  improvement.' 

The  Lincoln-Filene  Center  sponsors  an  annual  Asserably 
on  Massachusetts  Government.  These  conferences  are  designed 
to  discuss  and  analyze  serious  political  matters.   The 

participants,  mostly  from  local  municipalities  determ.ine 

?7 
the  content  of  Assembly  recommendations." 

The  Center  also  operates  a  "store  front  school"  in 

Boston's  lov7-incom6  Ro:-bury  section.   Designed  to  improve  the 

educational  opportunities  of  these  ;oeople,  students  attend 

Saturday  morning  classes-  explore  new  areas  of  the  city  with 

members  of  the  Tufts  staff  to  learn  about  the  cultural, 

educational  and  recreational  facilities  in  Boston  and  use 

the  school  as  an  after-school  supervised  study  area.  '   The 


"The  iiconard  Carmichael  Society",  p.  6.  (unpublished) 

27       ,       .     ,  .^       ,  .     . 

Research  on  Metropolitan  Bos -con,  Boston  Unrversrty,  p.  129. 

'  Public  Relations  Office,  Tufts  University  News  Release. 
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youth  prograia  is  suppleraented  by  meetings  for  adults  v/hich 
discuss  varioiis  city  problems  of  current  interest. 

Although  rauch  of  the  above  are  truly  educational 
programs,  the^/  are  included  here  because  they  are  part  of  an 
overall  prog.ram  to  mar-imize  the  oppojrtunities  of  the  arcci's 
people.   Also,  these  programs  are  not  held  at  the  university, 
but  rather  the  university  hcts  shovm  an  cictive  interest  and 
established  them  v/ithin  the  project  area. 

Other  Tv-oes  of  Irivolvement.   Tufts  is  also  involved 
in  a  number  of  educational  programs.   Aside  from  offering 
adult  extension  courses.  Tufts  sponsors  a  leadership  program 
designed  to  encourage  and.  educate  community  leaders.   The 
course  enrolls  between  fifteen  and  twenty  potential  leaders 

Vj'ho  study  ways  in  v;hich  inner-city  residents  can  share  more 

29 
fully  m  the  economic,  poiitrccil  and  socxal  iife  of  Boston, 

The  university  has  two  planning  offices:  at  the  Medical 

Center  in  Boston  and.  at  the  main  campus  in  Medford.   Tufts 

also  has  a  public  relations  office  which  serves  primarily 

as  a  news  -release  agency. 


•^^Bay  State  Banner,  Boston,  .  Massachusetts ,  Oct.  29,  1966. 
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WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Founded  in  1870,  Wellesley  College  is  a  liberal  arts 
college  for  \-roMeii   located  twelve  railes  west  of  Boston  in  the 
tov/nship  of  Wellesley,   The  college  views  its  role  only  as 
educational T  hence,  their  involvement  is  limited  solely  to 
a  public  relations  office.   The  adrainistrative  reason  for 
this  solitary  role  is  twofold.   E'irst,  since  it  is  only  a 
small  liberal  arts  school,  the  college  is  limited  in  its 
resources.   Second,  since  Wellesley  tovrnship  is  of  "high 
character"  and  has  an  average  incorae  of  $13,000,  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  involvement  within  the  community. 
Involvement  becomes  more  difficult  in  Boston  itself  "oecause 
of  the  time-distance  factor,- 

miEELOCK  COLLEGE 

Founded,  in  Boston  in  1888,  T--7heelock  offers  professional 
training  in  teaching  for  nursery  school,  ]:indergarten  and 
primary  grades.   T'.7heelocl<  offers  the  Master's  Degree  as 
well  as  the  Bachelor's.   The  college  is  .not  involved  in  any 
type  of  community  program. 


on        .      .  .    . 

-'^^Intervxew  with  Miss  Virgmj.a  Sides,  E.-^-ecutive  Vice 
President,  Wellesle;/  College,  June,  1957. 
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JOIiSlT  CENTER  FOR  URBAN  STUDIES 

The  Joint  Center  was  founded  in  1959,  as  a  cooperati.ve 
venture  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technolooy.   It  is  dedicated  entirely  to  research. 

The  Center  differs  from  other  research  organisations 
in  that  its  \vor];  is  done  by  individual  raenibers  or  small 
groups  of  meroJoers  on  a  individual  project  hasis.   The  research 
is  more  that  of  the  members  than  of  the  Center  itself.   Joint 
Center  members  cprae  j:rom  a  variety  of  disciplines  including 
lav7,  sociolocf^/,  political  science,  city  planning,  urban 
design,  economics  and  architecture. 

Joint  Center  activities  are  concentrated  in  three 
areas.   First,  project  v/orlv  v/hich  is  done  on  the  national  and 
international  scene.   An  e>:a"mple  of  this  is  the  on-going 
planning  project  in  Guyana,  Venezv.ele. ,       Second,  there  are 
a  number  of  individual  books  and  monographs  such  as  James 
Q.  Wilson's  Urban  Renewal:  The  Record  and  the  Controversy, 
Gla?;er  and  Moynihan's  Beyond  the  N^olting  Pot  and  Kevin  Lynch '  s 
The  Image  of  the  City.   The  third  type  of  project  v;or"c  is 
that  done  in  the  Metropolitan  Boston  Area.   Most  of  this 
v/ork  is  channeled  through  the  Center's  Metropolitan  Studies 


Prograra  vmich  v/as  established  in  1965. 

The  Joint  Center's  first  v/or?:  in  the  Boston  Area  --."as 
z.    co-operative  effort  with  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council  in  1965.  These  two  agencies  co-sponsored  a  series 
of  five  v7orking  conferences  on  raetropolitan  planning  and 
development.   The  sessions  were  an  initial  step  of  a  larger 

program  eventually  financed  by  the  Urban  Renev/al  Administra- 
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txon  of  tne  Kous mc'  ano  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  v."as  to  explore  the 
basic  problems  of  the  Ketropolitan  area  and  to  develop 
possible  approaches  to  a  continuing  FLAPC  program  to  the 
area.   ^ivhat  resulted  was  a  number  of  publications  v^hich 
eventually  led  'Co  a   program  design  for  the  l-'iACP, 

A  secondary  effect  of  these  initial  studies  was  the 
increased  interest  of  Joint  Center  Personnel  in  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Area.   Kence,  in  October,  1965,  The  Metropolitan 


■  Reseaxch  ori  Metropolitan  Boston — Boston  University, 
Metrocenter,  p.  91. 
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The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  council  was  establrsiied 

primarily  throii.gh  the  work  of  the  Boston  College  Seminars.   See 

Maurice  Dullea:' s  "The  Role  of  the  Boston  College  Seminars". 

The  r-lAPC  then,  in  conception  and  program  framev/orlc  is  the 

product  of  the  efforts  of  university  activities.   The  activities 

hov/ever,  v/ere  far  from  being  co-ordinated. 


Boston  Studies  Program  v/as  initiated.   The  objectives  of 
this  program  are  tv/ofold : 

1.  "To  involve  the  faculty  and  graduate  students  of 

M.I.T.  and  Harvard  and  other  universities  in  the 
Boston  area  in  the  practical  questions  of  maiiagement 
of  urban  affairs." 

2.  "To  contribute  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the 

fundamental  problems  facing  the  City  of  Boston 
ana  the  region,  "-■- 
A  great  deal  of  the  Studies  Program  work  was  spent  in 
establishing  relations  v;ith  some  of  Boston's  universities  and 
public  agencies-   Aside  from  this  however,  a  number  of 
projects  were  undertaken.   Among  them  \vere  the  follv.'oing; 
1.   A  program  providing  technical  assistance  for  the 
alleviation  of  racial  imJoalance  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  a  project  coordinated  through  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  oj:  Education.   As  part 
of  this  study,  a  series  of  estimates  were  made 
of  the  potential  effects  oJ:  redistricting  in 


^""A  Proposal  to  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund  of  Boston 
for  Extension  of  Support  to  the  Met3:opolitan  Boston  Studies 
Program  of  the  Joint  Center  Jior  Urban  Studies."   joint  Center 
for  Urban  Studies,  Preliminary  Report,  June  12,  l-'^^S?.   p.  i. 
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Bos-con  under   various    constraints    for  ma.ximura 
V7£l]cing  distance,    changes    in   grade   levies,    the 

degree   of   corapactness   of   the   nev/   school   districts, 

34 
etc. '' 

2.   The  Joint  Center,  in  conjunction  with  the  Boston 

Redeveiopraent  Authority  has  DBQn   awarded  a  Federal 

demonstrcition  grant  to  study  the  quality  of  signs 

and  lighting.   Part  of  an  overall  program  for  sign 

and  lighting  improveraent  in  the  Unites  States, 

the  prograra  will  use  Boston  as  its  study  area.""' 

Programs  loeing  considered  for  future  investigation 

include  (1)  a  Worhshop  for  Developing  Leadership  among 

Businessmen?  {2)    a  Study  on  the  Social  Milieu  of  Organi.-^ed 

Crimea  (?)  Plans  for  development  of  Boston  Harbor r  (4)  Land 

Use  Controls  in  Massachusetts.' 

It  is  believed  that  as  tlie  Studies  Program  increases 

its  budget,  the  role  it  will  3?lay  in  the  Greater  Boston 

Area  v/ill  increase  immensely.   The  Study  Program  has  demon- 


Ibid.  ,  jpp-  3-4. 

"  5 

"rlUD  Demonstration  Grant  to  Finance  Study  of  Urban 

Signs  and  Lighting",  HUD  Nex^/s  Release,  June  24,  1967,  p.  1. 
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"^  5 
strated  its  desire  to  involve  itself  in  Metropolitan  Boston. ~ 

What  is  needed  now  are  the  added  resources  to  optiraize  the 

potential. 

III.   ANALYSIS 

DELINEATION  OF  IIWOLVED  AND  NON-IITVOLVED  UNIVERSITIES 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  role 
of  the  urban  university  in  Comraunity  Iraproveinent  Prograras 
differentiating  those  universities  \fhich  are  involved  from 
those  not  involved.   Of  the  nineteen  selected  colleges  and 
universities  si::  are  actively  involved  in  Improve'ment  Prograras, 
These  are:  Boston  College,  Boston  University,  Flarvard,  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Northeastern  and  Tufts. 
Boston  College  and  Boston  University  are  involved  mainly 
through  seminars  and  conferences  which  serve  as  community 
forums  delineating  problems  and  offering  alternative  meaais 
of  alleviating  them.  Harvard  and  the  Msissachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  'are  involved  through  .the  'Joiht  center  for  Urban 
Studies  v,rhich   served,  as  a  consultant  for  the  Metropolitan 


Interview  with  MacDonald  Barr,  Head  of  Metropolitan 
Boston  Studies  Program  and  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies,  June,  1967. 
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Area  Planning  Council,   Northeastern  has  become  actively 
involved  hy  initiating  and  continuing-  a  number  of  Coprmunity 
Development  Programs  in  the  ghetto  areas  of  Boston.   Tufts 
has  been  engaged  in  Conmrunity  Development  Programs  and  e-rten- 
sive  medical  programs.   These  schools  are  also  involved  in 
other  areas,  m.ost  notably  Education  Programs,  Community 
Studies  and  Community  Services. 

The  criteria  v/hich  were  established  to  test  university 
involvement  were  i\iet  by  tliese  six  institutions.   All  the 
schools  had  trained  personnel  who  were  vrilling  to  become 
activists  v/ithin  the  community.   The  schools  have  all 
allocated  space  and  money  to  the  research  of  urban  problems. 
And,  all  the  schools  are  acce^pted  by  the  community  as  poten- 
tial developmient  aids.   However,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  elements  which  may  be  contributing  factors  to  their 
involvement. 

1.  All  the  schools  are  located  v/ithin  the  urban  core. 

(Tufts'  mtain  campus  is  located  in  Medford,  but  its 
main  involvement  is  through  the  Medical  School 
v/hich  is  located  in  dov.otown  Boston.) 

2.  All  of  the  schools  offer  a  variety  of  graduate 
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courses  on  the  Master's  and  Doctoral  level. 

3.  All  the  schools  have  more  than  4,500  students 

4.  Five  of  the  si:-  schools  have  cxlministrations 

which  are  actively  concerned  with  the  community 
have  e-'pressed  a  strong  desire  to  become  actively 
involved,  " 
These  added  elements  and  the  criteria  are  important 
aspects  to  university  involvement.   These  added  factors  give 
increased  evidence  to  Klotsche's  definition  of  urban  univer- 
sity as  "...one  located  in  a  metropolitan  area,  offering 
graduate  or  professional  training  at  least  at  the  level  of 
Master's  or  second  professional  degree  and  concerned  in 
outlook  and  program  wxth  its  urban  evnironmenr. "'    The 
definition  in  turn  supplements  the  classification  of  the 
six  involved  institutions  as;  Those  universities  which  are 
concerned  xvith  and  involved  in  Comraunity  Improvement 
Programs  in  Boston , are  located  near  the  urban  core,  offer 
a_  wide  range  of  cfrad'oate  degrees  and  are  concerned,  in  out- 
loo^r  and  pro  cram  \-7i  th  their  com.munity. 

This  tvjpe  of  large  "urban  university"  in  Boston  can 


37        

J.  Mcirtrn  Kiotsche,  Tne  Ur-oan  Jniversity,  p.  7, 

*Administrative  aspects  are  not  treated  here  since  they  are 
more  in  the  realm  of  the  Human  Relations  Scientists,  or  Academician, 
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involve  itself  in  all  types  of  Coraraunity  Prograras.   The 
large  urban  university,  \v-hich  is  the  poEsessor  of  a  nuirJoer 
of  resources  .in  terras  of  personnel,  physical  plant  and  money 
and  is  also  positively  accepted  by  the  comTriunity  v/ill  be 
a  contributing  factor  in  Boston's  future  development. 

The  reraaining  thirteen  institutions  were  not  involved 
in  COu\munity  Ivaprovement  Prograras  but  vrere  involved  in  other 
Coraraunity  Prograras  such  as  Community  Relations  and  Education 
Programs,   It  x-jas  found  that  a  nvufber  of  these  schools 
lacked  the  trained  personnel  to  bG;corae  involved  in  such 
programs  and,  most  of  the  schools  did  not  have  the  physical 
plant  or  m.onetary  resources.   All  of  the  persons  intervievjed 
e-pressed  a  desire  to  becorae  involved  in  Improvement  Prograras 
but  most  stated  that  their  institutions  did  not  have  the 
resources  to  allocate  to  the  programs ,''    Hov/ever,  the 
criterion  xrhich  v;as  not  met  by  all  but  three  of  these  schools 
was  the  fact  that  the  coraraunity  did  not  accept  these  institutions 
as  potential  aids  in  xrciprovement  Programs.    This  is  not  to 


From  interviews  v/ith  adrainistrative  personnel  of 
the  triirteen  schools,  suramer,  1967. 

'•  Frora  interviev/s  v/ith  John  Stainton.  former  Planning 
Director,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority;  Robert  Davidson 
Director,  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council;  Naomi  Isler, 
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imply  that  these  schools  v;ere  not  accepted  because  of  co;.ij:licts 
v/ith  the  co-a\mur.;itv,  but  rather,  that  the  persons  interviev/ecl 
believed  that  other  institutions  had  inore  resources  to  allov/ 
thera  to  be  contributing  agents  to  the  community. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  other  elements 
which  may  have  been  contributing  factors  to  their  non- 
involvement. 

1.  Si;'  schools  are  four  year  colleges  for  women. 

2.  '  Tv70.  colleges  are  oriented,  specifically  toward: 

teaching, 

3.  Two  schools  are  business  oriented. 

4.  One  school  is  oriented  toward  speech  and  comraunication. 

5.  One  school  was  recently  established. 

6.  Ten  schools  have  under  1,500  students. 

These  added,  factors  do  not  prove  \vhy  these  schools  are 
not  involved,  hov/ever,  they  are  contributing  evidence  toward, 
that  auestion.   Hence,  it  is  probable  that  a  business  school 
v/ith  one-thousand  students,  little  .financial  resources,  a.nd 
located  a  distance  from  the  urban  core  V7ill  not  be  involved 
in  Community  Improvement  Program;:^. 


Senior  Research  Associate,  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau 
and  by  a  v/ritten  r-uestionnaire  returned,  by  Former  Mayor  John 
Collins. 
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This  cioes  not  dictate  that  these  institutions  can  not 
become  involved  in  other  types  oil  Coraraunity  Programs.   Rather, 
they  should  offer  their  unique  attriioutes  to  the  coirmiunity 
in  the  forra  of  service  and  education  programs.   Bahson 
Institute  for  Business  has  demonstrated  one  way  in  v/hich 
this  can  be  done  by  sponsoring  a  course  for  local  businesGinen 
entitled  "Decision  Malting  in  the  Urban  Environment."   By  utiliz- 
ing their  e:-rpertise,  the  business  oriented  school  can  be 
a  vital  resource  to  its  comraunity.   Similarly  a  school  lilce 
Emerson  College  of  Speech  and  Radio  can  offer  a  unir;ue 
service  to  the  community.   There  are  very  fev/  schools  that 
offer  courses  in  speech  and  communications.   By  offering 
its  services  to  the  community  this  type  of  school  could  con- 
duct speech  therapy  classes  for  people  needing  this  treatment. 
Finally,  those  schools  v/hich  are  dedicated  to  the  teaching 
profession  canbecome  actively  involved  in  the  com>munity  by 
more  intensive  student  teaching  assignments  and  operating 
federally  sponsored  "Head  Start"  and  "Upward  Bound"  educational 
Tsrogram.s. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  0?  THE  UITIVERSITY' S  ROLE  IN  COx^MIMITY 
PROGHAMS  IN  BOSTON 


The  overriding  conclusion  drav/n  frora  the  analysis  of 
Boston's  univeicsities  is  that,  relative  to  their  resources 
and  potential,  the  role  being  played  hv   these  institutions 
in  COiT.raunity  Prograras  has  been  minor.   The  reason  for  this 
is  twofold.   First,  there  v/as  little  or  no  commitraent  to 
urban  prcbleras  unitl  1960,   And,  once  committed,  these 
programs  v/ere  slow  in  evolving  so  that  most  are  still  in 
their  emlDryonic  stages.   Second,  the  municipalities  were 
slov;  to  accept  the  universities  as  potential  development 
arcs,     Tnese  raccors  are  or  e;'-creTae  importance.   Boston 
College  through  its  Citizens  Seminar  v/as  the  first  university 
to  initiate  a  major  Community  Program  in  Greater  Boston, 
The  seminar  v/as  established  in  1954 .  .  The  Joint  Center  %'/as 
founded  in  1959.   Tufts,  with  its  various  programs  became 
involved  during  the  late  1950 's.   Boston  University  and 
Northeastern  did  not  involve  them^selves  until  the  early  19C0's. 


/!0 

From  interviev/s  v/ith  Robert  Davidson  of  tne  Metropolitan 
Aea  Planning  CounciJ-;  W,  Seavey  Joyce  S,J.  Vice  President  of 
Boston  College:  Joseph.  Slavet  of  Boston  University's  Metorcenter- 
Mr.  John  Stainton,  former  Planning  Director  of  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  and  Mr.  Ash  of  the  Boston  Housing  Authority/. 


The  univers -'.ties  theri,  frit  orly  a  small  sense  of  nrqency    to 
become  Involved  i:  Covarnunity  Prograras,"'    At  the  cauie  time 
the  political  leadership  of  Boston  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to 
use  university  expertise  to  help  solve  community  problems ,  ■■^•'- 

The  exception  is  Boston  College  ■■.vhich  seems  to  have  been 

A  2, 
accepted  m.ore  by  the  Boston  community  than  other  schools.' 

The  political  atmosphere  during  Mayor  Hynes '  administration 

in  the  fifties  does  not  seem  to  have  been  condusive  to  any 

kind  of  mass  university  participation.   The  attitude  toward 

university  involvement  became  raore  positive  in  the  early 

1960 's  v/ith  the  effect  that  more  universities  becam>e  involved 

in  Improvement  Programs.   Many  of  these,  however,  have  not 

reached  their  potential  in  terms  of  total  community  commitraeni 
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From  interviews  with  Mr.  Robert  O'Hare,  Boston  college 

Bureau  of  Public  Affairs;  Gordon  Brigham,  M.I.T.;  Miss  Virginia 

Sides,  Wellesley  College;  Mr.  R.  Ballow,  Northeastern;  MacDonald 

Barr,  Joint  center  for  Urban  Studies.   Summer,  1957. 

/}  ■->  _ 

Fromi  interviews  with  Robert  Davidson,  MACP;  Mr.  jjincoln, 

M.B.T.A.;  and  John  Stainton  of  the  B.R.A. 

'See  Maurice  Dullea's  thesis  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,   "The  Role  of  the  Boston  College  Seminars". 


Today,  there  seems  to  be  an  even  greater  potential  for 
university  involvement  for  there  have  been  a  number  of 
significant  factors  v/hich  have  evolved  in  the  past  six  months. 
First,  the  nev;  m.unicipal  head  of  Boston,  Mayor  White  is 
receptive  to  the  proposition  that  universities  take  an 
ac'cive  part  in  Boston's  3:uture.  "  "   Second,  form.er  Mayor 
Collins  is  presently, a  professor  of  Urban  Affairs  at  M.I.T, 
and  former  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  head  Edward  Logue 
is  a  professor  of  Urban  Affairs  at  Boston  University.   This 
fact  in  itself  does  not  prove  that  universities  will  be 
"more  involved;  however,  it  docs  shov/  an  interest  of  the 
university  to  use  the  expertise  of  municipal  employees  a;.xd 
"may  be  a  sign  of  greater  cooperation  betv/een  the  comraunity 
and  university.   Third,  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King 
may  have  positive  repurcussions  on  the  urban  university 
in  termis  of  involvement.   The  problems  of  the  ghetto  are 
not  being  solved.   They  are,  hov/ever,  becom.ing  more  e^qsosed 
to  the  public.   The  university,  traditionally  a  \vhite.  insti- 
tution m^ust  accept  the  demand  placed  on  it  by  the  ghetto. 
One  possible  mieans  has  been  attempted  by  Boston  College's 


•■"'From  a.  questionaire  filea  by  Mayor  White,  Apjril, 
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School  of  Eclucation  \vlierin  Master's  Degree  candidates  are 

instructed  to  teeich  on  the  level  of  ghetto  culture  instead 

/I  5 
of  using  mearuras  of  the  raiddle  class  society.  " 

Furthenr.ore,  there  have  been  a  nuniber  of  recent  articles 

in  Boston  nev/spapers  which  have  called  for  the  use  of  univer- 

45 
srty  expertise  to  help  solve  city  problems.     Priraary  arr.ong 

these  v/as  an  article  by  Clark  Kerr,  former  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California.   In  his  article  Kerr  calls  for 
an  "Urban  Land  Grant  College"  stating  that  the  Land  Grant 
Educational  System  v/hich  helped  rural  America,  should  be 
applied  to  ur.Dan  Amierica  today.  '    This  is  not  a  nev;  pro- 
posal but  the  fact  that  all  three  .Boston  nev.'spapers  carried 
ensuing  comm^ents  or  editorials  adds  to  the  significance  that 
the  public  is  becoming  increasingly  av/are  and  concerned 
about  the  university's  role  in  the  comjuunity. 

The  educational  institution  of  today  is  far  different 
than  its  early  American  predessor.   No  longer  can  it  afford 
to  remain  aloof  from^  its  community.   VJith  its  bounty  of 


The  Boston  Globe,  April  2i,  1968. 

^^^The  Boston  Globe,  April  5,  ISSS, 

A-j 

The  Boston  Globe,  April  3,  196S. 


resources  in  -ceriv.s  of  trained  personnel,  physical  plant  and 
monetary  pov;er,  the  urban  university  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  willing  to  cOuTivdt  itself  to  the    community.   And, 
in  the  future,  it  is  probable  that  this  com.mitmient  v/ill 
become  more  intense. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RECOyii^IENDAT  IONS 


The  acceptance  of  Boston's  universities  coupled  v/ith 
the  increasing  awareness  of  the  urban  crisis  indicate  that 
the  university  v/ill  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
Boston's  future.   There  are,,  however,  problems  which  transcend 
the  individual  institution  and  pertain  to  all  schools  collec- 
tively.  Most  notably,  these  are  in  the  areas  of  communication 
and  information  retrieval.   If  the  individual  university  is 
to  maxiiTiize  its  inputs  so  that  the  municipality  benefits 
there  raust  be  an  overall  framework  within  which  the  university 
operates. 

I.   COMiViUNICATIONS 

Interviev/s  have  indicated  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
communication  between  those  universities  which  are  involved 
in  Community  Programs.   For  example:  Boston  College  is  eivibarjc- 
ing  on  a  study  of  Racial  Imbalance  in  Roxbury  while  the  same 
study  was  done  by  the  joint  Center  a  year  ago;  many  institu- 
tions sponsor  seminars  without  checking  to  see  if  it  conflicts 
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v/ith  other  programs,   and  most  schools  simply  don't  knov/ 


2 
wnat  nas  been  a.ccomTplished  or  planned  by  other  universities. 

The  argument  that  arises  from  this  void  is  whether  this 

lack  of  communication  has  negative  or  positive  effects.   Those 

that  argue  the  former  claim  that  a  lack  of  communication  leads 

to  inefficiency  for  the  municipality  as  well  as  the  university, 

It  is  their  opinion  that  university  production  could  be 

doubled  if  the  cost  and  time,  now  v/asted,  could  be  maximized 

through  a  comprenensive  conimunications  system."^   On  the  other 

hand,  those  that  argue  for  the  former  claim  that  the  lack  of 

communications  fosters  creative  problem  solving  and  is  needed 

to  propose  divergent  solutions  to  pressing  problems.   A  com.- 

munications  system,  they  claim,  would  be  too  rigorous  to  the 

educa'cionax  and  resea.rch  process. 


•^Interview  v/ith  Joseph  Slavet,  Boston  University 
Metrocenter,  and  Robert  O'Hare,  Boston  College  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  July,  1967. 

2 

New  Yorlc  Times ,  December  1± ,    1967,  p.  30. 

■^Those  sharing  this  view  are  Robert  O'Hare,  Boston  College; 
MacDonald  Barr,  The  Joint  Center;  Gordon  Brigham,  M.I.T.; 
Joseph  Slavet,  Boston  University;  and  Loring  Thiompson,  North- 
eastern. 

"'Those  sharing  this  view  are  Bradbury  Seasholls,  Tufts 
University  and  Lav/rence  Kaine,  Brandeis. 
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There  is  rauch  to  be  said  for  both  points  of  viev/. 
Hov/ever,  this  author  believes  that  a  conmiunications  system 
is  necessary.   The  majority  of  those  educators  interviewed 
agree  with  Clarence  Walton,  Dean  of  Coluniloia  University's 
School  of  Special  studies  v/ho  claims  that  research  "...has 
been  plov/ing  up  the  same  ground  five  times."   An  increase 
in  the  amount  of  research  done  on  specific  urban  problems 
is  indeed  beneficial  to  the  educational  process.   Hov/aver, 
miany  of  our  problemis  have  been,  in  a  sense,  over-researched. 
This  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  lack  of  understanding  and  com- 
munication betv/een  universities.   One  of  the  first  measuers 
which  should  be  taken  to  help  alleviate  this  problem  is  to 
establish  a  system  of  comiaunications  between  those  univer- 
sities involved  in  Comimunity  Programs,   In  the  beginning, 
even  an  informial  conmiunications  system  would  suffice.   Each 
university  would  compile  a  list  of  past  and  present  research. 
This  v;ould  then  be  distributed  to  all  other  universities. 
Information  of  forthcoming  events  could  be  issued  by  flyers 
or  other  informal  means.   Such  a  system  depends  heavily  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  universities  and  university  personnel 


c.  ... 

New  Yorl-:  Times,  loc.  cit . 
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involved.  If  they  are  unwillincj  to  cooperate,  then  such  an 
attempt  will  be  fruitless. 

II.   IKFORFiATION  RETRIEVAL 

A  second  problera  is  that  of  information  retrieval. 
This  is  true  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  municipal  employee, 
There  is  no  centralized  area  at  v;hich  the  research  on  Metro- 
politan Boston  is  stored.   For  example,  a  member  of  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  v/ishes  to  investigate  v/hether  university  xorocrams 
or  studies  have  been  carried  out  in  certain  sections  of  the 
city.   Quite  possibly  Northeastern  has  done  such  a  study. 
However,  the  employee  does  not  investigate  this  source  and 
either  realizes  its  relevance  at  a  later  date  or  duplicates 
their  research.   There  is  a  need  then,  for  a  centralized 
clearing  house  which  \vould  house  all  past,  on-going  and 
planned  urban  research. 

GENERAL  NATURE  OF  THE  CLEARINGHOUSE 

In  its  inception,  the  clearinghouse  v/ould  be  a  staff 
function  of  half-a-dozen  people.   In  addition,  all  univer- 
sities involved  in  Comimunity  Programs  could  become  memjoers. 


The  staffs'  main  function  v/ould  be  twofold.   First,  establish 
a  more  forraal  coiumunications  system  betv/een  the  colleges  and 
universities.   Second,  collect  and  catalogue  studies,  programs 
and  seminar  texts  done  by  all  the  universities.   The  formal 
communications  systemi  would  be  run  entirely  by  the  clearing- 
house.  All  proposed  conferences,  program.s  or  research  would 
be  sent  to  the  clearinghouse  which  in  turn  would  send  this 
information  to  all  other  institutions  as  well  as  to  local 
government  officials.   The  clearinghouse  would  also  send  a 
detailed  list  of  all  past  urban  research  and  programs  con- 
ducted by  Boston's  universities  to  all  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  involved.   After  the  clearinghouse  has  been 
established  for  a  few  years  it  will  be  possible  for  it  to 
conduct  its  own  research.   It  should  not,  however,  compete 
Vv'ith  the  memJDer  university's  interests.   Therefore,  v/hile 
the  clearinghouse  might  contract  for  the  study,  the  actual 
research  v/ould  be  done  by  university  personnel  from  a  numjoer 
of  schools.   In  this  manner,  interdisciplinary  task  forces 
from  a  number  of  schools  could  comprehensively  attack  urban 
problems. 


CLEARINGHOUSE  CO^-'IPOSITION 

In  its  early  years  the  clearinghouse  should  have  lout 
a  few  staff  euployees.   Their  purpose,  during  this  phase  is 
mainly  one  of  data  gathering.   The  clearinghouse  should  also 
have  advisory  board  raeinbers  form  the  municipalities  and 
universities.   This  dual  university  and  municipality  merriloer- 
ship  might  serve  to  improve  comraunications  between  the  tv/o 
groups  as  v;ell  as  give  a  needed  balance  to  academic  and 
action  oriented  research.   In  this  v/ay,  the  municipality 
can  propose-  a  "felt-need"  to  the  clearinghouse.   The  board 
can  then  act  on  it  and  channel  it  to  the  appropriate  univer- 
sity personnel.   The  director  of  the  clearinghouse  would 
then  assume  the  role  of  coordinator  of  the  project. 

Ul'TIVERSITY  Ivl3I>13ERSHIP 

It  would  be  ejcpected  that  all  major  universities 
currently  engaged  in  Comauunity  Programs  \vould  become  members 
of  the  cL-ear rnghouse.   I-Iowever,  i'c  must  be  emphasized  that 
membership  miust  be  on  a  voluntary  basis.   To  force  universities 
to  join  v/ould  impinge  upon  academic  freedom  as  v/ell  as  being 


nearly  impossible  to  enforce.   The  criteria  for  meiTODership 
should  be  based  on  the  institutions  concern  for  urban  probleni 
reflected  by  e::isting  or  planned  jlraprovement  Programs  or 
Studies.   Also,  appropriate  provisions  should  be  made  to 
allow  any  college  or  university  to  join  the  clearinghouse 
subject  to  their  fulfillment  of  the  stated  criteria. 

CLSaRINGHOUSE  LOCATION 


The  physical  location  of  the  clearingriouse  is  of 
extreme  importance.   It  should  not  be  located  within  one  of 
the  miajor  universities.   The  reason  for  this  is  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  apathy  tov/ard  the  clearinghouse  which 
might  arise  in  the  other  universities  because  it  was  not 
located  v/ithin  their  confines."   This  can  not  be  over-empha- 
sized.  The  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  is  a  "clearing- 
house'' for  urban  studies  of  M.I.T.  and  Harvard.   However, 
it  is  v/ritten  into  their  program  to  co-ordinate  other  univer- 
sities as  well.   This  has  been  difficult.   Perhaps,  if  the 
Center  v;as  loccited  in  a  neutral  place  it  v/ould  be  more 
successful  in  coordinating  the  other,  institutions. 


^interviev/  v/ith  Naomi  Isler,  Seni.or  Research  Associate, 
Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau. 


with  this  in  raind  there  are  a  numlber  of  alternative 
locations  -vvhich  seeia  plausible. 

1.  Locate  the  clearinghouse  in  a  sra3.11er  institution. 

By  locating  in  a  smaller  college,  the  problsiu  of 
jealousy  between  the  large  universities  is  over- 
corae.   The  problem  of  apathy,  -  however ,  may  present 
itself  here  again.   Since  none  of  the  smaller 
institutions  are  involved  in  Improvement  Programs 
or  Studies,  a  clearinghouse  may  be  fesible  in 
such  a  location. 

2.  Locate  the  clearinghouse  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

There  s.re  many  advantages  to  this  solution.   First, 
it  is  a  completley  neutral  location.   Second,  it 
has  e:-:isting  facilities  for  clearinghouse  or  library 
wcrh.   Third,  it  has  staff  members  competent  in 
catailoguing.   Fourth,  it  identifies  with  the  j)"'^--oiic 
as  well  as  academia. 

3.  Locate  the  clearinghouse  in  a  separate  building  apart 

from  the  academiic  life  entirely.   Such  a  location 
might  give  the  clearinghouse  a  more  action  oriented 
image. 


The  university  corraaunity  has  been  slov/  in  its  response 
to  Boston's  problems.   Today,  hov/ever,  raost  of  these  institu- 
tions have  indicc-tecl  a  comraitment  to  Boston  and  its  problems. 
So  as  to  maxiiviize  the  efforts  of  these  schools,  a  comprehen- 
sive co-ordinator  in  terms  of  a  c3-earinghouse  should  be 
established.   This  organization  v/ill  help  optimize  the  time, 
money  and  personnel  of  the  individual  university.   By  becomi- 
ing  an  action  oriented  research  entity  the  clearinghouse 
v;ill  be  of  significant  importance  to  the  municipality. 
Through  its  makeup,  the  clearinghouse  v/ill,  in  itself,  become 
an  interdisciplinary,  action  oriented  problem  solving  agency. 
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1.  Trained   Personnel 

2.  Willingness   To   3e  Activists 

3 .  Office   Space  And   Equipment 

4.  Cori'LTiiunity  Acceptance 

5.  Contraunitv    Initiate   Prograras 

CRITERIA    NOT   rST    BY   UNIVERSITIES 

3ABS0N  BEHTLBY 

?    A    =^  1    2    "^    '^-    5 

BOSTON    STATE  BRANDEIS 

3,4,5.  3,5 

GUSHING  Ei}/IERgON 

3,4,5.  1,2,3,4,5 

BIvTANUEL  LESLEY 

3,4,5  1,2,3,4,5 

SIMMONS  SUFFOLK 

12    3^5  35 

U.    MASSACHUSETTS  vmBELOCK 

3    5  1    ^    3    4.    5 

T/JBLLESLEY 
3    4    5 
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